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Fly away lo lun. Bui have fun Hying there. That’s the Oim of 
our heart-warming service Who else would lap a cask of 
Rhenish wine lor you’ Or ply you with mellow Bne Kase? 


trip on LUFTHANSA 

Two million people Hew Lufthansa world-wide last year. And 
happily made us one of the first four airlines to Europe 
Won t you come loo? Fares are now excitingly low. 



Gifted chefs will serve you mountains of gourmet treats, 
charming stewardesses attend you and able crews smooth 
your flight, 01 such things are happy vacations made. 


See your travel agent. Or call us. We re in the principal 
cities of the U S.A. and Canada. You deserve a happy trip, 
Thete's really no other kind on Lufthansa German Airlines. 


I JOHAWKWifllC 



PICK THIS YEAR’S 

FIRST PRIZE: 


CHAMPS AND MN 

one of 1,983 prizes! 


A winning player’s share of the 1964 NFL Title Game (Guaranteed to be a minimum 
of $7,500.00 cash!) plus an all-expense-paid trip for two to the game itself! 


To enter Mennen’s NFL (National Football League) "Pick the 
Champs" Sweepstakes, tear off the coupon below or pick up 
as many entry blanks as you wish at any Mennen store display. 

Fill out the blanks with your name and address plus the 
names of the teams you think will win the NFL Eastern and 
the NFL Western Conferences. 

Send in your choices and if you pick the right teams you'll 
be eligible for one of nearly two thousand prizes. That’s all 
there is to it. No puzzles, no contests, no rhymes. 

SECOND PRIZE: (for which there are t^ winners) $1,000 cash 
plus an all-expense-paid trip for two to the NFL Title Game. 
THIRD PRIZE; (for which there are f[ye winners) an all-expense- 
paid trip for two to the NFL Title Game or $500 cash. 

Anyone can be a winner of other fabulous prizes which go 
on and on right up to a grand total of 1,983!!! 

Best of all, you can enter as often as you wish so long as 
each entry is mailed separately. 

Official "Pick the Champs” Rules: 

All entries must be postmarked by November 28. 1964 and received 
by December 7, 1964. The decisions of the iudges are final. No 
substitutions will be made for any prizes offered. Residents of the 
United States, except employees and their families of The Mennen 
Company, its advertising agencies and D. L. Blair Company (the 
independent judging organization) are eligible to enter. Sweep- 
stakes void in any area where prohibited or restricted by law. 
Winners wilt be notified as soon as possible after the NFL season 
has closed and/or the winning Eastern and Western Conference 
teams have been determined. 

After every NFL game, watch "Pro Football Report," 
a TV interview and sports roundup program brought to you by 
THE MENNEN COMPANY 



PICK THE CHAMPS 

f NNEN S ». 

sweepstakes (fFLii 

- ...l;983y,INNEHS “ 


MENNEN 


Look for more entry blanks on this 
Mennen display at your favorite 
store. And while you're there, try 
one of Mennen's fine men’s prod- 
ucts. See why, “wherever you find 
men, you'll find MENNEN." 



Mail to: 

MENNEN "Pick the Champs" Sweepstakes 

Bnx 64?, New York. N.Y. 10046 

Sirs; 

My picks are; (print team names below) 


NFL Eastern Conference. 


NFL Western Conference. 
Name 


Address. 


City- 


.Zone/Zip State. 


The 

moment 
of truth 



Only the General Dual 90 promises that you can 
forget flats. ..forget blowouts. ..forget wear! 


This is when it counts. This is when 
you want to be sure you have General 
Dual 90s on your car. 

No other tire has General’s exclu- 
sive triple sealant that seals punctures 
as they happen. So you can forget flats. 

No other tire is walled with four 


plies of steel-strong Nygen cord, So you 
can forget blowouts. 

No other tire is made with Dura- 
gen rubber that delivers up to 30% 
more mileage, under any driving con- 



dition. With the Dual 90 you can forget 
wear. No other lire makes such a promise. 
\N'hy? For one single, simple reason: 
No other tire can. 

The world’s strongest, safest, surest 
-the world’s most dependable tire. The 
General Dual 90. 
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West week 

THE OL YMPtC GAMES arc llic 
principal concern of our Ocl. 5 
issue. John Underss ood assesses 
U.S. chances, chans all the 
events (and picks the winners). 
Gilbert Rogin, jusi back from 
New Zealand, discloses some 
startling new facts about Run- 
ner Peier Snell. Ollier stars are 
presented in a 15-pagc photo- 
graphic portfolio. Finally, An- 
lii|uariun Alexander Eliot de- 
scribes the not always splen- 
did Ganitf.s of Ihe Greek past. 


THE WORLD SERIES preview 
adds up the factors in the pen- 
nant races, weighs them against 
each other, throws in such in- 
tangibles as morale — and then 
present s a reasoned prcdicuon. 


c >964 BV TIME ISC. ALL RIGHTS RESErVEO. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS SnUCTLy PROHIfilTEO 



1922: George Sisler. who led both leagues with a .420 batting average, 
was the American League's Most Valuable Player. New England Life was in its 88th year. 



If you were born in 1922 . . . 


You can s^l get back a lot more money than you pay for New England Life protection. 


Forty-two years have vanished since 
George Sisler was voted Most Valuable 
Player— and you arrived on the scene, 
So perhaps you feel you’re too old now 
to consider cash-value life insurance 
as a way to build your estate. Maybe 
you think this means of accumulating 
dollars while getting family protection 
is only for younger men. Well, take 
a look at the figures below. They're 
really eye-opening, 

Say you buy a $25,000 policy from 


New England Life. Assume you use 
dividends to build up additional pro- 
tection automatically. (For illustration, 
we'll apply our current dividend scale, 
although these scales do change from 
time to time.) The cash value of your 
policy at age 65 is $18,728. Premium 
payments total only $16,738. So all the 
dollars you put in and $1,990 more can 
be yours at retirement, At the same 
time, the policy's protection value has 
risen from $25,000 to $33,191! 


Whatever year you were born, don't 
overlook this sure way of accumulat- 
ing assets. The figures foryour age are 
what count— and we’ll be glad to 
supply them if you'll just let us know 
your birth date. Send a card or note to 
New England Life at Department 6S. 
501 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02117. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY All FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL ANO GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH 


: RAGES. 


Half our sales 
come from replacing 
our competitor’s 
dry copiers M. 

Mr. Bruning 
and his wonderful 
copying machine 



The reason: 

Our Bruning 

2000 makes / \ 

copies twice as fast, 

often at half the cost 


These businessmen aren’t fickle, 

They just approach costs with a needle-sharp pencil. 

So when they punch a hole in inflated office copy- 
ing costs, the copier they loved and chose in May 
usually becomes a Bruning 2000 in December. 

Reasons: 

The Bruning 2000 produces sharp, top-quality copies 
for as little as iVi cents each (including materials, 
labor and depreciation for volume purchasers]. 
Lowest cost per copy among dry copiers. 


Copies range from check size to 11 int;hes by any 
reasonable length— ledger or even roll. 

It spins these copies out at 14 per minute. Because 
it's the fastest copier, the office help spends less 
time standing around availing for copies. 

And. depending on your needs, you can rent, buy 
or lease a Bruning 2000. 

Sound tempting? The Bruning man has a lU-min- 
ute demonstration that's downright irresistible. 

He's waiting in llie Yellow Pages for your call. 


^BRUNING ^12000 

Cliar/es Bruning Company / Division of Addrossograph MuJt/graph Corp.. Ml. Prospect. JIJ. 



American 

Airlines 

announces 

Astrovision 

(a n<‘\\ rnlri l.iintni-iU .»•% -tciii li>j nio\ i«->. 'j'\ . «.iri i-d tnii''ic-) 


A>lro\ i-inn is 

a lir>t-riin ni<»\ie. 
As!r<»N i^ion is 
local t4'l(‘> i^ion. 
Aslro\ i-ion is 
slereo music. 
\stro\ ision i-; 
ocn >\omlerful 
sih'iice: ju-'t 
turn it oil to read. 
>vork or rest. 


TronitiNikon 



(iNikko?'ex 8 Zoom 

U7tu^ually compact tnovie-reflex 
has famous Zooin-S'ikkor fl.S 
lens iL'ilh 4x zoom range, 
thru-lhe-lens viewing, 
fully automatic push-button 
operation and a host of other 
features and accessories. 

Under ^170. See your dealer 
or write Dept. 

Xikon Inc. HI Fifth .■lve.,S’.Y. 3 
Si,biiJ<4'r olC/.rtnrr.cSeSol^OfliittMuil'ul.Inc. 
See (he Nikon World's r>i< Eihi&i; — lepen Pavilion 



TIME TO RENEW? 

• 7 ?' 

« o — 

Don't forget -yoii can save more by 
subscribing for a longer perioit of time. 


SNOW-PROOF 


SNOW PROOF COMPANY, OcpI 42. LIVONIA. N Y 


^^-formation 

. . . with ereiyihing for a short visit 
or a vacation— Cherry Hill Inn- 
minutes from Historic Philadelphia. 
300 haniSsome guest rooms: excel- 
lent dining: cocktail lounges: rec- 
reational activities. 4 miles from 
N.J. Tpke. Exit 4. For reservations 
and Color Brochure . . . write or 
phone 609 / NO 2-/200. 

Route 38 at ^ Haddonfleld Road 


SHOOTING EVENTS AND 
FIELD TRIALS 

Trapshools in the East through Nov. is 

SEPT. 26 Megins Tr;ip Club. Megins. P;i.; 
Huntcidon Counly Trup Club, I'Icmingion, 
N.J. 

SEPT. 27 KulVulo Skeot Club. Amhcrsl. 
N.>.; N.!tion.il Capiial Cun Club. \\.ish- 
inglon; Whorilckill Rod and Ciiin Club. 
Hopcrtcll Junction. ilmmginn Tiap 

A\mi-, Wilmington, Del. 

OCT. 3 Hegiils Trap Club. Hegins. Pa. 

OCT- 4 Bridgeport Rod and Gun Club. 
Bridgorx’rl, N.'t .: Bristol f isli and Game 
Assn.. Bristol. Conn ; Cedar Gun Club. Dar- 
lington. Md.; CoiKKiK'lieaguc Spt'ris Club. 
\Sashinglon Co.. Md.; Marshall Counly 
Hunting and Pishing Club, Moundsville, 
W.\ a.; Oxford Ciun Club. Oxford. Pa.; Val- 
ley Game and Conscrvaiion Club, Shamo- 
kin. Pa. 

ocT.ioWilmingtonTrap Assn,. Wilmington. 
Del ; Wooster Mountain Gun Club, Dan- 
bury. Conn.: Atlantic Trap Assn.. Atlantic 
City, N.J. (also Oct. 1 1 ): Hegins Trap C lub. 
Hegirs. Pa. (also Oct. II): New York Ath- 
letic Club.Tiavcrs Island. N.V.(alsoOt.'t- 1 1 ), 
OCT. 11 .Anne Arundel Counly Pish and 
Game Club. St. Margaret's. Md.; Fairtield 
County f ish and Game Club. Nevinmn. 
Conn.; Kent Ciun Club, Magnolia. Del.; St. 
Catharines (inn Club, St. Catharines. Onl,: 
1 ancytown Rod and Gun Cliih. Taney town. 
Md. 

OCT. 17 Megins Trap Club. Megins. Pa.; Ox- 
ford (iun Club. Oxford, Pa. 

OCT. 18 North Jersey Ciun Club, Caldwell. 
N.J.; Oriole Gun Club, Baltimore; Stissex 
Cnuiuv Trap Assn.. Midway. Del.; West Park 
Trap Assn,. Walkei \ alley. N.A . 

OCT, 24 Megins Trap Club. Hegnis. P;i 
OCT, 25 C.ii'ioll County Ciun Club. Sykes- 
ville. Md.; Kin. 1 urand KeathcrClub. MiHis, 
Mas-. ; Nassau 1 rap and Skeet Club. Brook- 
haxen. N.A .; Remington Gun Club. Strat- 
ford. Conn.: Wilniingtoii Trap Assn.. Wil- 
mington. Del 

OCT, 31 Hegins TrapCIiib. Hegins. Pa.; Pah- 
quioqiie Rod and Ciun Club. Danbury, Conn. 
NOV. 1 Oxford Ciun Club. Oxford, Pa.; Tal- 
bot Rod and Gun Club, l asion. Md.; W.il- 
lum l.akc Muni and Ciame Club. Harris- 
ville. R.l, 

NOV. 7 Atlantic Trap Assn.. Atlantic City. 
N.J. 

NOV. B Oriole Ciun C hib. Baltimore. Wil- 
mington I rap Assn., Wilmington. Del 
NOV. 12 Sussex Counly Trap Assn.. Mid- 
way, Del. 

NOV. 14 Oxford Gun Club. Oxford, Pa. 

Nov. IS Cedar Ciun Club. D;irlmgton, Md.; 
Remington Gun Club. Stratford. Conn, 

Sheet shoots in the East through Nov. 22 

SEPT, 26 Hendrick Hudson Fish and Game 
Club, I roy, N.> . laUo Sept. 27); Danxille 
Ciun Club, l‘)an\ille. Va. (also Sept. 27). 



On you it looks good 

—because Glcncagles arc made for real people. 


Made of Gleneagles Royal Touch ' 
cloth iSOC? Dacron'. 20C Cotconi 
lightly woven and tEPE^ treated 
for rain and stain — - protection. 

Completely wash and wcat. Deep 
plush, blonde liner. Just aip-in warm 
winter protection- The ’'Cleni’'-in taupe, 
black, dark olive, bronze' $60 

Gleneaffles 

.’■XlSixih A^enuv. V-.-k ^ 





SHOOTING AND FIELD TRIALS .onliniieJ 


VERMOUTH INDUSTRIES Of AMERICA, NEW YORK. N. \ 


Only one man knows 
Trihuno's secret... 



. . . and he keeps 
it under his hat! 

If you were John L. Tribuno - and possessed a treasured secret for 
producing one of America s great Vermoufhs-would you tell’ ■ The 
secret of Tribune’s smooth, delicate extra-dry flavor consists of blend- 
ing 30 rare Botanicals imported from the remote corners of the world. 
■ No other vermouth can endow your cocktails with the unique taste 
and flavor of Tribuno. Extra dry, extra-light, never overpowers. Extra 
dry for Martinis, sweet lor Manhattans. 

Try Tribuno-loday? 


TRIBUNO 


y^ronioNikoti 



(£N'ikkorex T 

The aulomudc 35mm 
reflex that accejils 
intercimiigeahic Xikon F 
lenses and accessories, 
yet is priced at under $200 
at your Xikon dealer. 

For lileralure, write Dept. .sI-oF.. 
Nikonlrtc. Ill FiflhAve.,N.Y.3 

.Vu6.iViefX «/ 

Ehrtnttich fholo Oflie^ lndu$lri<i. Inc. 

See Ihe Nikon Wniid’s Fan CiKibil— Japan Pavilion 


Some folks just like gold . . . 

But we try to discourage executives 
from giving oor solid gold cigarette 
lighter as a business Christmas gift. At 
$375 each! Instead, vvp recommend Park 
lighters priced from SOcents up. They're 
American-made, and lifeti'tic-guaran- 
teedTAnd we’re willing to oet you can't 
fell one price line fru" 
another. Go ahead. Try 
Attach this to you 
letterhead and mat' tc 
Pari. |ndustr:r-s, inc. 

Dept. S4, '.;n..ri.-.--:.. .n- 


Park 

•Enclosed with lighter. 




SEPT. 27 Nutmeg Skcct Club, Lordship. 
Conn.: Bowdoinham Rod and Gun Club. 
Bowdoinham. Me.: Falmouth Skcct Club. 
Falmouth, Mass.; St. Catharines Gun Club, 
St. Catharines, Ont.; Lawrence County 
Sportsmen's Assn., New Castle. Pa. 

OCT. 3 Watervlict Kish and Game Proiec- 
lise Assn.. Albany. N.Y. 

OCT. 4 Rocky Mount Skcct Club. Rocky 
Mount. Va.; Coonskin Skcct Club, Charles- 
ton. W, Va. 

OCT, » Lake Placid Club. Lake Placid. N.Y. 
(also Oct. 1 1 ). 

OCT. 10 Pocono Skcct Shooting Assn.. Lake 
Harmony, F^i. (also Oct. II): F redericks- 
burg Rod and Gun Club. Fredericksburg, 
Va. (alsof)ct. II). 

OCT. 11 J-tna Gun Club. Swcdcsboro. N.J, 
OCT. IB Remington Gun Club, l.ordship. 
Conn.: Minute Man Sportsman's Club. Bil- 
lerica, Mass, (through Oct. 20); Barrie Gun 
Club. Barrie Ont.; ilolmesburg Fish and 
Game Protective Assn.. Philadelphia: Law- 
rence County Sportsmen's Assn.. New Cas- 
tle. Pa.: Fairfax Rod and Gun Club. Manas- 
sas. Va. 

OCT. 25 Tarciitiim Sportsmen's Club, l arcn- 
tum. Pa. 

NOV. 7 Winchester Gun Club. Ringwood, 
N.J. (also Nov. 8). 

NOV. 14 Corning Fish and Game Club. 
Corning. N.Y. (also Nov. 15). 

NOV. 22 Holmcsburg Fish and Game Pro- 
teelivc Assn.. Philadelphia; l.awrcnec Coun- 
ty Sportsmen's Assn.. New Castle, Pa.: Fast 
Warren Rod and Gun Club. Warren, R.l. 

Field Trial* in the East through Oct. 10 

SEPT. 2S Rockville Fish and Game Club. 
East Windsor, Conn.; Broome Couniy Field 
Trial Club. Binghamton. N.Y.; York Point- 
er and Seller Club, Manchester, Pa.; Gor- 
don Seller Club of America. Pennsylvania 
Region. Allentown, Pa.; Panhandle Pointer 
and Setter Club. Bulger. Pa. 

SEPT. 30 National Pheasant Shooting Dog 
Championship, Baldwinsvtlle. N.V. 

OCT. 3 Sussex Couniy Field Trial Club. 
Sparia.N.J.; Fin. FurandFcatherCTub. West- 
boro. Mass.; Northern Virginia Field Trial 
Club. Fairfax, Va.: North Montour Sports- 
men's Assn.. Washingionville. P.i.: .Sewiek- 
ley Field Trial Club. Scwicklcy. F*a. 

OCT, 4 National Shooting Dog Futurity. 
Fialdwinsvillc, N.Y. 

OCT. 7 National Capital Field Trial Club. 
Poolesvillc. Md. 

OCT. 9 American Field Pheasant [)og I u- 
lurity. Three Rivers Game Management 
Area. Baldwinsvillc. N.Y. 

OCT. 10 Bird Dog Club. Falmouth. Mass.: 
Fastern Irish Setter Assn.. Collier's Mills, 
N.J.; Greensburg Poinier and Setter C lub. 
Hlairsvillc. Pa.; German Shorthaired Pointer 
Club of Northern New V'ork. Watertown. 
N.Y.; Region 2 Shooting Dog Champion- 
ship, Turbotville, Pa, 

E2 




.A>[r<)\ iVioti is a personal e?Ui*rtaininenl sy>fern that 
offers you fii>l*nin movies: local television; ami even 
s{)eeial programs of sterco]>honi(' nnisi(’. 

(At)u ran turn on tlie imisii* aiiv time von \Nisli ami 
adjust your headset’s \(dume as you prefer. Aour 
nei^id)or can go right on w al<'liing tlie mo\ ie. ) 

Astrovision sets are mounted in the seats in First 
Class (one for every two ])assengers) and on the ovcr- 
hea<l ^h^■lf in our Koyal Coaelnnan section (one set 
for every nine passengers). 

W' might ad<l that we did not make this move to 
A'tro^i^ion hastily. The fir>t system wc considered 
was the traditional liig sereen. We dis<'arded tld". feel- 


ing it miglit make our ])ass<‘ngers a ea[iti\e audience. 

(Astrovision, with its smaller screen and choice of 
entertainmetit, will not intrude, and never needs a 
darkenetl cabin. After all. a miinhcr of our passengers 
are Inisinesstiien with work to do.) 

.\'tro\ i>ion i> already a\ailahle on selected trans- 
continental flights, and will soon he on many of our 
other .Aslrojet routes a.*- well. 

We have even imu'e plans for Astrovision; such as 
live television sliots of your take-off ami aj)proach. 

W hy don't you come up and sec it .sometime? 

American Airlines 


LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 




Back in 1956 when this magazine was a 
mere sprat of two years the expert 
listcil on the masthead as Special Con- 
tributor for Boating was a young 
yachtsman named Robert N. Bavicr 
Jr. As Si's captive expert, Bavier had 
the job of picking a boat to beat in the 
biennial Bermuda race that year. After 
weighing a powerful (ictd of contend- 
ers. he settled on a beamy but graceful 
little yawl named Finisterre, designed 
by Olin Stephensand owned and sailed 
by Caricton Mitchell. 

Mitchell and Finisierre'Mon that Ber- 
muda race handily, and the next and 
the next. Meanwhile. Mitchell himself 
succeeded Bavier as the SI boating de- 
partment's valued sp>ecial contributor. 
Jn that capacity two weeks ago he 
picked Robert N. Bavier Jr. at the helm 
of the Olin Stephens-designed 12-mcter 
Consiellaiion as the probable victor in 
the current America's Cup Scries. On 
pages 30-39 of this issue Mitch tells 
how his prediction was borne out. 

When Mitchell predicted Bavier 
would steer Consiellaiion to victory in 
the cup races, however, he was not re- 
turning an old favor but exercising the 
sound judgment formed in a lifetime 
devoted to yachting and writing about 
it. Born in New Orleans in 1910, Mitch 
took to the sea - more accurately. Lake 
Pontchartrain — when he was 8 years 
old, and he has been sailing ever since. 
“I have an affinity for the sea," admits 


Mitchell. "It fulfills a deep need within 
me. I get the .same feeling from the .sea 
that some men must gel from moun- 
tains or that a farmer gets from the 
land where he has lived for generations. 
The sight of it. the sounds of it. the 
feci of it, even the smell of it — the 
ocean fills all my senses. I have been 
frightened of it. yet the fear is bound 
up with admiration for the power that 
frightens me." 

After 40-odd years there arc few 
bodies of water left that Mitch has not 
sailed on. few ports he has not visited 
and written about. He has developed a 
remarkable facility for expressing his 
love of the sea and this— as much as 
his knowledge of the subject — is what 
makes him so valuable to Si's readers. 
Mitch can write about the tactics of 
match racing, the hardships and heart- 
break of a long beat across a stormy 
sea, or the idle delights of a lazy cruise 
in waters drenched with the sun. all 
with equal authority. 

Says Mitchell: “Conrad and Melville 
wrote imaginatively. They used the sea 
as a backdrop for fiction. Our time 
doesn't produce any situations or any 
authors like that: men versus the sea, 
sailors who had to face the sea to 
make a living. That was the feeling 
of hardship and privation that they 
wrote of. Today mo.st of us who sail 
do it because we want to. I write," says 
Mitchell, “as I sail, because 1 want to." 
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Rambler Announces ’65’s Most Sweeping Changes 

THE SENSIBLE SPECTACULARS 


New! 3 different sizes of cars 
New! 3 different \\lieelbases 
New! 7 spectacular poweq)lants: 




Announcing Ambassador '65-Ramblers 


NEW SPECTACULAR DISC 
BRAKES— SENSIBLE DOUBLE- 
SAFETY PROTECTION 




NEW SPECTACULAR V-S’s AND 
SIXES— SENSIBLE ECONOMY 

Greatest power range in Ambassador 
history. V-8’s up to 327 cubic inches. World’s 
most advanced engine — the Torque 
Command 232, a brand-new “hot Six.” 


Super-safe, anti-fade front Disc Brakes, v 
optional, ^parate braking systems, front 
and rear, standard. ^ 


NEW SPECTACUL.\R SIZE- 
SENSIBLE PARKING EASE 
Nearly a foot longer than last year- 
looks twice that, yet still out- 
maneuvers shorter cars. All-new 
convertible, too. 



greatest change in size, style and power! 


NEW SPECTACULAR APPOINTMENTS— 
SENSIBLE COMFORT 

New miracle fabrics; new instrument panel. Adjustable 
steering wheel, reclining bucket scats, headrests are 
among the luxurious options. 



One of tliree Rambler 

SENSIBLE SPECTACULARS 

You’ve never seen anything like it. Never driven anything 
like it. Never dreamed of such a brilliant new balance of 
longer wheelbase, new beauty, new sizzle and new long-stride 
riding smoothness. NEW! Spectacular, longer, sleeker lines 
with more room for passengers and luggage. NEW! Sports- 
car Disc Brakes and many other new options. NEW! Twice 
as many models to choose from— sedans, hardtops, wagons 
and America's smartest all-new convertible. NEW! Lustre- 
Gard Acrylic Enamels give even longer lasting beauty to the 
world's most thoroughly rtistprool'ed cars. This is the all- 
new Ambassador— largest and finest of the new Ramblers. 
Don’t miss seeing and driving it at your Rambler dealer! 
American Motors — Dedicated to Excellence 

RAMBLER AMBASSADOR 

Laigest and Finest of die New Ramblers 




Announcing* Entirely New '65 Rambler 


NKW SPK(rr\(:i LAR room AM) SPACE— 
SENSIlil.E IIAM)1.1N(; 

nnjoy the Best of Both: Big-car room and comfort, 
with superb handling and parking ease. Plus 15 cubic feet 
of easy-loading trunk space for groceries, luggage. 



NKW SPECTACIKAR PERFORMANCE — 
SKNSIBI.K CAS Mll.KA(;i: 

Five engine options — Six and V-8. All-new Torque Command 
Sixes, world's most advanced— lots more power, even 
better economy. Two V-8's— up to 270 hp. 






Classic! New Torque Command Engines! 


m:\\ spectacular wagons— 

.SENSJJiJj: KATRA VAl.l KS 
Roof-Top Travel Rack, standard at no extra 
cost. Big hidden compartment under cargo 
floor. Three-seat option. 


One of three llambler 

SENSIBLE SPECTACULABS 

Biggest, most powerful Classics ever built — sedans, hard- 
tops, wagons and a spectacular new-for-1965 convertible! 
More room than ever— still outmaneuvers any other U.S. 
make. NEW! Three versions of the 7-main-bearing Torque 
Command high-performance Six engine. Two V-8's, up to 
270 hp. NEW! Every inch of sculptured steel is completely 
new. NEW! Disc Brake option for greatest stopping power. 
Double-Safety protection of separate hydraulic systems is 
standard. PLUS ... all the solid values that keep Rambler's 
resale value high: like world's best rustproofing; stronger 
Advanced Unit Construction; Ceramic-Armored exhaust 
system, and more. See Rambler '65 at your Rambler dealer! 
American Afotors— Dedicated to Excellence 

RAMBLER CLASSIC 

New Intermediate-Size Rambler 






Announcing the '65 Ihinibler American 
Powerfully New (Compact Econoiin King 


One ot three Uainlilcr 

SENSIBIit SPECTACULARS 

Strikingly beautiful . . . fresti and zesty. 
Hardiops, wagons, sedans and con- 
vertible. NEW! Spectacular engine 
choices, led by a powerfully new Six— 
the 155-hp Torque Command. NEW! 
Lots of fun 'n sports options. PLUS! 
Proved American economy, cat-quick 
handling case and extra-value features 
at no extra cost. Sec all three new *65 
Ramblers — see your Rambler dealer! 
American Molars - Dcdicaietl to Excellence 

RAMBLER AMERICAN 

The Compact Economy King 

Watch the Danny Kaye Show on CBS-TV, 

10:00-11:00 P.M., CST, Wednesdays 



NEW SPLC'I ACl LAR 
.SPORTS OPTIONS— 
SKNSIHLK COMPORT 
Two kinds of floor shifts, 
manual or automatic. Two 
kinds of reclining bucket 
scats, safety headrests. 


NEW SPECTACULAR ACTION — 
SENSIRLE SAVINGS 
Dazzling new Torque Command 232 is 
the newest, most powerful engine option 
in America's unchallenged Economy King. 



SCORECARD 


NEW FACE ON THE FACE-OFF 

Al the National Hockey League meetings 
in Montreal last June an important rule 
change was made to end the tugging, 
hauling and crashing that turned face- 
offs at both ends of the rink into a mat- 
ter of mass wrestling. The new rule says 
that there must be no physical contact 
(body to body or stick to body) be- 
tween players taking a face-off. It will do 
away with the practice — used by nearly 
all teams — of placing a hulking defense 
man in the face-off circle in the defensive 
zone and having said bruiser crash into 
the opposing center, often a little guy. 
Usually, the center went sprawling, and 
a defender would swoop down on the 
puck, clearing it from danger. 

The premium now is on a clean 
"draw." as hockey parlance puts it, and 
the referee will impose a minor penally 
on offenders who make contact with an 
opponent outside of stick-to-stick con- 
tact. And this, of course, w ill give talent- 
ed stickhandlers like Montreal's Henri 
Richard. Toronto's Dave Keon or Bos- 
ton's Murray Oliver, among others, a 
chance to exploit their face-off talents 
without worrying about being driven up 
into the rafters. It should also open up 
the game, since players outside the face- 
off circle must remain in position to take 
the puck if it comes their way. 

Some of the knock-'em-down-and- 
siomp-'em school are opposing the rule 
change, saying it will "sissify" the game. 
Our feeling is that it will improve it. put- 
ting a premium on skill as opposed to 
size and brutality. 

MORNING LINE AT VEGAS 

After he abandoned his handicapping 
business in Las Vegas, James (Jimmie 
the Greek) Snyder was chafed by inac- 
tivity. He has now turned to writing an 
oddsmaking column in the Las Vegas 
Sun. Here, on some upcoming sporting 
and politico-sporiingevents, are the odds 
as Jimmie figures them: 

President Lyndon Johnson is 1 to 5 
over Senator Barry Goldwater. "and the 
price will go higher because it's the 
trend." Johnson is even money to win 


by a plurality of five million in the popu- 
lar vote. In New York State. Robert 
Kennedy is a l-to-2 favorite over Sen- 
ator Kenneth Keating. 

The Phils are l-to-50 favorites to win 
the National League pennant, but if 
New York’s Yankees win in the Ameri- 
can League the Phils will be 3-to-2 un- 
derdogs in the World Series. 

In the National Football League. 
Green Bay is u l-lo-2 favorite to win the 
Western Conference title. In the East. St. 
Louis and Cleveland are co-favorites, 
each at 10 to 6. 

And, finally. Sonny Liston is favored 
to beat Cas.s{u.s (Muhammad Ali) Clay 
in their return match in Boston. The 
price: 1 1 to 5. 

ALMA PATER 

The third-lastest mile in Kentucky high 
school history was run last year by Mike 
Stout of Owensboro Senior High. Then, 
during the summer. M ike’s family moved 
to Fern Creek, devastating Owensboro’s 
dream of further glory. Because his par- 
ents had moved to another school dis- 
trict, Mike would be ineligible for ath- 
letic competition in Owensboro. 

But Kentucky track coaches are not 
without resource. Owensboro’s track 
coach, Joe Voyles, has solved it all. He 
went to court and became Mike's legal 
guardian. 

COOOBV, C.D. 

In an astonishing number of countries, 
men — ordinary citizens as well as those 
who patrol what C. P. Snow calls the 
corridors of power — will hear with sad- 
ness of the death last week in New York 
of C. O. Jackson, a distinguished Ameri- 
can and the Senior Vice-President of 
Time Inc., at the age of 62. 

C. D. always had a sympathetic eye 
for this magazine. It was he who enabled 
Sports Illustrated to make it possible 
for the Hungarian athletes who escaped 
from the Communists at the 1956 Olym- 
pics to come to this country and start 
new lives. He was not a sportsman in 
the conventional sense, but he was in 
the deeper sense. He liked to fight, he 


liked action, he liked to take chances. 
He had great ability, hut his greatest 
abtitf) was to command affection. He 
was loved by many, and now they mourn 
him. 

LONESOME PINE HAZARD 

A huge old pine tree stands directly In 
the middle of No. I fairway at the new 
Port Royal Country Club course on 
Hilton Head Island. S.C. -At some 3.30 
yards trom the ice. it represents an un- 
usual hazard, and George W. Cobb, 
who designed the course, shudders every 
time he sees it. It stands because C. Y. 
Thomason, owner of the course, just 
could not bear to have it cut down. 

Players who have bounced balls off 
it are less sentimental, though, and 
Thomason has begun to relent. A vote 
is taken from each golfer every time he 
plays the course. Al the end of six 
months the fate of the pine will be de- 
cided by these votes. 

LITTLE LEAGUE ABC'S 

It was as simple as ABC-TV. Before 
that network taped the finals of the 
l.lltle League World Series for its WUIe 
iVorfd of Sports program, one of the 
TV directors dropped by the favored 
Staten Island team's bunkhousc to give 



the kids a pep talk about the big game. 

"Whatever you do. fellas," he told the 
cast of anxious juveniles, "just be sure 
you face the camera." 

DECLINE AND FALL 

One hears from time to lime that James 
D. Norris, the multimillionaire who mo- 
nopolized prizefighting for a decade, has 
entered one of his horses in a race, but 
that is about all one hears of him. Norris 


IS 


FAVORITE 
AMONG TOP 
AMATEURS 



TITLEIST 


Once again, at the 1964 USGA 
Amateur Championship, the 
country's best amateurs over- 
whelmingly chose to play Titleist. 

'Among the 150 entrants 

109 PLAYED TITLEIST 

13 PLAYED THE »2 BALL 

13 PLAYED THE #3 BALL 

^ PLAYED THE H BALL 

'0//iciaJ count 

Play the ball the best players 
choose. Play Titleist. 

ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 

SOLO THRU QOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS On/y 


SCORECARD < onlwUfc/ 

has withdrawn into an obscurity that he 
has seemed to desire since he was driven 
out of boxing and his alliance with the 
underworld was exposed beyond possi- 
bility of denial. Just a few years ago his 
ruggedly handsome face was flashed on 
national television before every big tight. 
Now television has abandoned the fights, 
and boxing is at its lowest state in mod- 
ern times. 

How it got there is told in James Nur~ 
ris and the DecUite of Serving by Barney 
NaglertBobbs-Merrill, S4.95), a book of 
estimable coherence when one considers 
what a tangle of events and personalities 
the author had to unravel. The strange 
alliance between Norris and Krank Car- 
bo. a murderous hoodlum who became 
prizefighting's underworld czar, is ex- 
plained fully, if not the character flaw 
that permitted Norris to tolerate him. 
The tragedy of that brilliant lawyer. 
Truman Gibson Jr., finally convicted of 
conspiracy for doing Norris' dirty work, 
comes through clearly. And the Byzan- 
tine conniving that went on behind the 
scenes of so many big fights is traced by 
a writer who has done his research thor- 
oughly — even though he has reported it 
belatedly. (When Norris and Carbo 
were the despots of boxing only this 
magazine and a handful of sportswrit- 
ers protested.) 

Boxing will come back, no doubt, as 
it always has. When it starts the long 
climb one hopes that those who dom- 
inate it will remember the lessons to be 
found between the covers of this fasci- 
nating book. 

MAX THE SCISSORS 

How do you keep girls out of a football 
player's hair? “Cut it off," says Mux 
Spilsbury, Arizona State C’ollcge coach. 
A hide-peeling ex-leaiherneck who be- 
lieves in tearing a man down so that he 
may build the raw material back up 
again the Marine way, Spilsbury makes 
head-mowing mandatory for all fresh- 
man footballers. 

Some years ago Max the Barber got 
tired of hot freshman prospects whose 
wavy hair irresistibly tempted coeds to 
rearrange it. After the first few weeks of 
practice, the game's prospects tended to 
forsake football for less painful sport. 
ASC freshics arc immediately outfitted 
now with unrearrangcable (and una(- 
tractive) hair. It is not uncommon to see 
a tackle tough as gradc-B beef sporting 
a Friar Tuck trim. There are also Mo- 


hawk cuts, nude cuts, tufts, plaits and 
neatly carved initials. Each year more 
imaginative revenge is wreaked by upper- 
classmen for bob jobs they once endured. 

This is all a far piece from the days 
when siripe-jerscyed, moleskin-breeched 
football idols cultivated lu.xuriani crops 
of cranial shrubbery but, says Spilsbury, 
‘•There's a purpose m it. When these 
kids come to us. they come to play foot- 
ball. They don't have time to fall in 
love." Well, there was a purpose back 
then. too. In those hclmcticss days play- 
ers grew Bcatlc-styled hair as padding to 
protect their skulls. We offer that argu- 
ment to the coeds at Flagstaff. 

THE STROLLERS 

It once was considered quite a feat to 
hike the Appalachian Trail over its en- 
tire 2.(XK) miles from Georgia to Maine. 
Now it has begun to seem like a Sunday 
afternoon stroll. 

Charles Eversolc. a 45-ycar-old retired 
chief petty officer, his 18-year-old son 
John, and thetr 7-year-old beagle. Snuffy, 
arrived at Mount Katuhdin one day last 
week, ending a trek (hat began March 
31 at Springer .Mountain in Georgia. 

Two days later Mrs. Emma Gatewood 
of Cheshire, t)hio did it — and for the 
third lime. Mrs. Gatewood will be 77 
next month. 

“MOTHER . . . PLEASE!- 

Paul Richards, general manager of the 
Houston Colls, has never forgotten that 
he used to be field manager of the Balti- 
more Orioles. This year in spring train- 
ing. for example, in the presence of out- 
siders, hega v'e Ma nager Harry Craft some 
advice on how to run the Colts. Like the 
lady making soup in the headache rem- 
edy commercial. Craft bridled: ‘‘Paul, if 
you don't mind, I'd like to run this show 
myself." Said Richards: "Sure — if that's 
the way you want it." 

And last week that's the way Craft got 
it. Richards sacked him and promoted 
Third-base Coach Luman Harris. Since 
Luman has been around Richards for 
years, he knows, one suspects, that what 
matters is how Richards wants it. 

NATURE UNBALANCED ACAIN 

There is a type of fisherman who is not 
satisfied merely to cateh fish. He wants 
more fish, and he may be about to get 
them. Science has developed a lish that 
is both stupid and greedy, and it is being 
caught by the thousands. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can FisheriesSocicty last week Dr, George 
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()f>tician Robert Dirtero at tt ork in his shop in liujjalo^ . 1'. 


"Health insurance? There's an expense I don't need !” 

“But a MON Y man's plan would help keep my family from disaster... if I couldn’t work in my optician’s shop.” 



“.\s an ofjfirian. 
I was intcrcstccl in 
health . . . Inii not 
healtli insurance. 
I told .MONY man 
Norm herns I 
didn’t riq:ure it was 
worth it, 


'■ Xonn slinw<*d in<- wha l his i>lan coukl 
do, if I ”ot liil with 1)1^ medical ex- 
I)enscs. And how another policy would 
Hivc us an income, if some sudden dis- 
alnlity kept me of!' the job. 

“I a.ssumed this would cost plent\’. 
When I found it didn’t . . . not iiyalong 
shot ... I started that program. 


“A'cirm's attitude wn.s the clincher I Ic 
advi.sed us about an old [)oIicy of my 
wife's, 'riien I askt cl liim to work out a 
pl.in of M( )NY life insurance for us . . . 
w<-‘ve st.irted on that. too. 

“Any romp.my with a guy like Xorm 
Bents is tops in my Itook !’’ 

M().\Y Nir.N c;.\Rr. for pi:oi>i.f.. 
They'll he glad to discuss how health and lije 
msurance can help you . . . and how you can 
start a substantial plan, or fill out your pres- 
ent plan, with savings from the new tax cut. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


> — Lift.Hultx.erObp 
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Vc’ydi^fr fully automatic cordless, solid slate stereo portable phonograph. Only *159. 9S 



... AT THE RINK 


New V-M CORDLESS . Solid-State Stereo 
Portable Plays ANYWHERE, ANYTIME... 
moTe poweTful than yesteTday’s consoles! 


YOU'LL THRILL to living Stereo music wherever and 
whenever your heart desires with this unique new VOJCE 
OF MUSIC Stereo portable phonograph! It goes where you 
go . . . plays whore you play . . . your musical enjoyment 
is never limited to the length of an electrical cord — 
except of course when you choose to play this versatile 
stereo phonograph from regular house current. 


ONE SPACE-AGE rechargeable ‘’Power Cell" mot an 
ordinary dry cell battery provides power for continuous 
play up to 6 solid hours at a stretch! Then recharge it any 
time at your own convenience by simply plugging the 
Voyager into any AC outlet! This unique Pow’er Cell lasts 
for years and years, up to GOOO hours! 


THIS TRUE •'portahle”portableevenhasbuilt' 

■ in record carrying space for 6 full-sized LP rec- 
ord albums — PLUS V-M’s traditional mag- 
nificont sound, through four speakers, AND 
• V has complete solid-state circuitry for great- 
est reliability, best over-all performance! 


On display at V M dealers now! 



W. Bennett, chief agiinlic biologist of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, re- 
ported on cNpcriments that his assistant. 
" lUiam h. <'h(Idcrs, has coniliictcd to 
develop a stupid lish with a good growth 
rate. He settled on the sunlish and, after 
crossing a nuniber of species, came up 
with several hybrids, crosses hclween the 
bluegill. green suntlsh, red-ear sunlisli 
and warmcnith, some of which seem to 
be the answer. One cross, the blucgill- 
green. isnol only wondei fulh ohiusc bill 
is superbly hungry ;H all limes. Cast to 
him arul he is totally unable to resist the 
lure. 

1. nhappily, the solulioii already has 
created a new problem. Five thousand 
of the hybrids were developed in an Il- 
linois Dcparlmcni of Conservation lake 
and fishermen were encouraged to go 
after them. In just two weeks they caught 
4.000. Chances arc the hybrids will 
not last long enough to provide much 
more fishing, let alone spawn. 

CAMILO COOLS IT 

Maddened by the slowness of ihe Min- 
nesota Twins pitcher. Camilo Pascual. 
against the Baltimore Orioles one night 
last week, a reporter started keeping a 
rather difTcrent kind of scorecard. 

The eighth inning, he noted, began 
at 10;46 p.m. It took I’ascual 20 min- 
utes to pitch to five batters. During 
that time he adjusted his cap 25 times: 
hitched his trousers 17 times; look off 
his glove and rubbed and reruhbed base- 
balls IS limes: looked around twice at 
the dugout, four times at the outlieldcrs; 
conferred with his manager once and 
his catcher three times; scraped the rub- 
ber on the pitching mound 15 times; 
wiped his forehead 12 times; scrufied the 
dirt on the front portion of the mound 
41 times. 

And how did the fans like all this? 
Not one bit. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Elmer Vickers. Tropical Park general 
manager, explaining why he goes to work 
five days a week even when his track is 
not operating; ‘‘My doctor tells me it's 
the onlv way to work off the frustrations 
of two days of golf." 

• Mrs. Bart Starr, asked if she noticed 

any difTcreiice in the Green Bay Packers 
this season: “Well. I think Fhiui Hornung 
looks older. He'll probably shoot me for 
saying this, but his hairline is receding 
quite a bit,'’ CRO 


v.M Corporation • ocnton harbor, michican • phonographs, tapc rccoroers, record changers 


' HIGH FIOEIITT COMPONENTS 






Anything this homely has got to be good. 


The VW Stotion Wogon may look silly. 

But it's so sensible, it mokes oil the Others 
look even sillier. 

We started by chippmg owoy of every 
senseless old idea we could find. 

Hoods didn't seem to be doing anything 
useful, for exomple, so we don't have one. 

The engine is tucked in bock instead. 


We saved on inch here ondon inch there 
and got a mochine that holds nearly twice 
whot regular wagons hold: over o ton. 

The VW holds 9 people, not 6. When you 
toke out the middle seat, it holds 6 onywoy. 

Pius 0 piano. 

You like windows? There are 21. 

Doors? 2 huge and 3 very huge. 


The VW runs for next to nothing, end you 
don't hove logo into hockforlife to buy One. 

You just con't find anything frivolous or 
flimsy or merely for the soke of looks. 

Becouse the rule works both 
ways; 

Anything this good hos got to 
be homely. 
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Tommy Mason picks up yards on a sweep against 
Baltimore. He made a key contribution to Minne- 
sota's win. the big upset in pro football's first week. 


CONTINUeO 



NOW THE NFL’S TODDLERS RUN WITH THE BIG MEN 


In the melee of the National Football League's two-game-old season— with no team unbeaten or untied— the 
Minnesota Vikings first walloped the contending Colts and then scared the champion Bears by EDWIN SHRAKE 


E dtcring ilie third week of the season. 

(he National Football League al- 
ready has managed to scramble itself 
into a big variety show in which there is 
fun for nearly everyone. No team has 
won two games. 12 teams have won one 
game and only two teams have not \von 
at all. In that sort of atmosphere any- 
thing is possible. It is even possible for 
the Minnesota Vikings to have as good a 
record as the Green Bay Packers against 
common opposition, although a man 
who said that last month would have 
been hurried olT to analysis. 

Two weeks ago in their league opener 
the Vikings smashed out 313 yards on 
the ground, beat the Baltimore Colts 
34 24 and put on a pass-rush that buried 
Johnny Unitas in the white shirts and 
purple pants the Minnesota players call 
their Haster-egg uniforms. Last Sunday 
in Minneapolis the Vikings saw their 
All-NFL Halfbtick Tommy Mason (vee 
cover) knocked unconscious in the first 
quarter, but they still rambled for 413 
yards and four touchdowns against the 
formidable defense of the Chicago Bears 
before losing 34-2X to the 1^63 NI L 
champions. The Packers had clipped the 
Bears 23-12, but on Sunday the Colts 
a team the Vikings had handled easily — 
sprang back to beat Green Bay 21 -20. 

Although the Vikings stand only I I. 
they lead the league in total offense <ind 
are tied with Philadelphia in scoring 
with 62 points. Their record to date is an 
impressive answer to the cynics who 
tried to laugh away Minnesota's five ex- 
hibition victories. Exhibition games are 
used for experimenting with rookies and 
earning training-camp expenses; this is 
the one period during a long and ardu- 
ous season when the question is not 
who won or lost but how the game vvas 
played. And the opinion was that once 
the game began to be played toward the 
championship the Vikings would fade 
like summer roses. 


The Vikings had no such thought 
themselves. Instead they were remem- 
bering I960, the year a bedraggled and 
much-abused team called the Cireen Bay 
Packers won six straight exhibition 
games to the same skeptical smiles that 
greeted Minnesota this season and then 
kept going into an era of championships. 
The Vikings, the newest franchise in the 
Nt-L. may not be headed toward an im- 
mediate championship. but they are not 
a mirage. They have a line young quar- 
terback in Fran Tarkcnlon (six touch- 
down passes in the Hrst two games), ex- 
cellent pass receivers including last sea- 
son's Rookie of the Year. Paul Hatley, 
and an offensive line that does its work 
in effective, if unspectacular, fashion. 
Rookie Carl Filer has added strength 
and si« to the defensive front, the line- 
bucking is adequate, and Corner Back 
td Sharockman is developing into one 
of the league's best, The Vikings arc a 
team of hitters. Minnesota fans fondly 
call them "our headhunters." Bui per- 
haps the main reason the Vikings arc 
suddenly in contention is that the slash- 
ing Tommy Mason is now getting help 
from stumpy, bow legged. 221 -pound Bill 
Brown and is free to run with only slight- 
ly more than normal attention from the 
opposition. 

Mason spent the previous two seasons 
being guarded like Willie Sutton, but he 
frequently escaped anyhow. This year 
the pressure on Mason has been eased 
by the emergence of Brown — who was 
traded by the Bears and was on the brink 
of being cut by the Vikings -as a runner 
w ho breaks tackles and as a receiver w ho 
can score on the deep pass. With Brown 
banging at the ends and ripping at the 
middle in his rolling, bumping, barging 
style, the defenses cannot alford to jam 
up on Mason. In the tirst two games 
Brown has rushed for 180 yards in 32 
carries, and .Mason, despite being groggy 
for most of the afternoon against the 


Bears, has run for 1 53 yards in 27 carries. 

Tommy Mason is a 6-fooi-l. 196- 
pound halfback, singer, guitar player, 
weight lifter, poetry quoter and sugar- 
plantation owner with the strong, hand- 
some. country-boy face of a young calf- 
roper. He was not an All-America, be- 
cause he chose to go to college at Tu lane 
which plays in the tough Southeastern 
Conference but has a somewhat Ivy 
League approach to football thc.se days. 
When the Vikings made Mason their 
No. I draft choice for 1961, Minnesota 
Coach Norm Van Brixklin said. "Wc 
got the best football player in the coun- 
try." After watching Mason as a pro for 
three seasons Van Brocklin says, "Noth- 
ing has happened to make me change 
my mind. Mason runs with speed and 
power. He's the best blocker on our 
team, and if he played defense he'd be 
our best defensive back. Mis only weak- 
ness is balance. He's inclined to be a 
stumbler. But he's the kind of kid you'd 
like to claim for your own. He doesn't 
drink or smoke, but he doesn't make it 
uncomfortable for those who do." 

Fran Tarkenton. a close friend of 
Mason, says; "Tommy is the liest half- 
back in the league. I don't know how 
you could expect one man to do any 
more than Tommy does for us. And 
with Bill Brow n running so well this year. 
We have great versatility. It's a tremen- 
dous advantage to me as a quarterback. 
It doesn't matter which one of them I 
set to which side, which one has to block 
or run or catch the ball. Nobody can 
key on Mason anymore." 

Brown and Mason complement each 
other tike a pair of well-trained carriage 
horses. They come out of the huddle 
and line up in an I formation with Ma- 
son behind Brown. Then they split to 
either side, leaving no one in the usual 
fullback position. The way they help 
each other wreck opposing defenses is 
illustrated in one of the Vikings' most 
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PH0T0G«APH$ BY NEIL LEiriR 

Fullback Bill Brown made significani gains against both Bears and 


Colls and helped to divert the attention of the defense from Tommy Mason. 


VIKINGS continued 


ciTectivc plays — the swing-and-iip pass. 

In the swing-and-iip pass Mason sets 
as a halfback on the strong side, the side 
on which the flanker back is playing. 
At the snap, the tight end, who is on 
the strong side, and the flanker go dow’n- 
field and break toward the middle to 
draw the corner back and the safety 
With them. Mason drifts out as if for 
a swing pass and then cuts on his 9.8 
speed and sprints for the end /one with 
only the strong-side linebacker to chase 
him as Tarkenlon throws the ball, 

run my tail olf," Mason says. *‘1 
can run with any back in the league and 
with most of the ends and flankers, and 
I ought to be able to outrun a lineback- 
er.” He always does. In Mason's second 
season, 1962, the Vikings scored six 
touchdowns on the swing-and-up pass. 
Last year, whenever Mason set to the 
strong side the defense went into a zone 
to be certain a safety man would be 
tugging Mason deep, but the swing- 
and-up pass worked for three touch- 
downs. Two weeks ago in the second 
quarter against Baltimore, Mason and 
the flanker set left and the Colts went 
into a partial zone — or trick — defense 
on the same side to try to protect them- 
selves against the swing-and-up. So 
Brown ran the swing-and-up pattern 
from the weak side. It turned into a 
foot race between Brown and Lineback- 
er Bill Pellington. a race Brown won 
easily to score on a 48-yard pass from 
Tarkenton. 

"Brown is really the big man for us 
this year," Mason said. "If they key on 
me. Bill drives them crazy. 1 sure am 
glad we have him." The kind of running 
Mason does best is hit quick and then 
disappear over the horizon. "But I had 
trouble learning that." Mason said. "In 
my rookie year, 1961, we had Hugh 
McElhenny, and he sort of took me 
under his w ing. Most of the stories about 
me say 1 didn’t play regularly as a rookie 
because I was hurt [he got a pinched 
nerve in his neck during workouts for 
the Chicago All-Star game], but that 
wasn't the reason at all. I didn't play 
regularly because McElhenny was better 
than f was. He was great to me, 
though. He tried to teach me everything, 
and that's how I got into trouble. 

"McElhenny was a dancer. He had 
great balance and footwork. I tried to 
copy him. I would be dancing around 
looking for holes, and wham! While 1 
was dancing the hole closed and I was 


nowhere. 1 finally learned what 1 had to 
do was break for that hole and run as 
fast and as hard as I could. I'm no danc- 
er. But the thing McElhenny helped me 
most on was my confidence. He used to 
put his arm around me and say, 'K.id, 
you can be the best halfback in this 
league.’ Eventually I believed him. You 
can't be anything as an athlete without 
confidence." 

Mason's long runs arc a result of plan- 
ning as well as instinct and ability. "Of 
course, you can’t really plan a long run, 
but you can make it a lot easier for 
yourself," Mason said. "I can diagram 
everybody’s assignment on every play, 
and when I break into the secondary I 
know where my help is most likely to 
come from. I know what defensive backs 
are fastest and should be avoided if pos- 
sible. I can nearly set my pattern for 
going downlield. Then much of it de- 
pends on reflex. I sec a flash of color and 
go the other direction. If. for example, I 
see a flash of color on my right and know 
I’m about to be hit from that side. I 
prepare for it. I spin and give them a 
limp leg and try to twist out and keep 
going. 1 can't overpower the guys in 
this league. 

"I never have fell 1 have run as well as 
I am capable. I look at movies and see 
where 1 made a wrong cut. I made it 
in a split second W'iih bodies all around 
me a few feet away, but still I see in 
the movies where it was wrong. I'm 
working to improve that and to improve 
my balance.” 

As a blocker Mason is c.xcellcnt, 
though he had to make some embarrass- 
ing adjustments in his early days as a 
pro. The first time he tried to pass-block 
Doug Atkins. Chicago's 6-foot-8, 255- 
pound All-League end. Mason ducked 
and lunged. Atkins leaped over Mason’s 
head and landed on Tarkenton. "They 
call Atkins 255. but he hasn’t been that 
light since he was 10 years old." said 
Mason. "He’s at least 2S5. Next time I 
kept my head up and he grabbed me by 
the seal of the pants and scruff of the 
neck and to.ssed me aside like a bouncer 
throwing a drunk out ofa beer joint. But 
blocking is a matter of pride. lean knock 
down a 230-pound blitzing linebacker if 
I really hit him hard. I've found out I feel 
it less if 1 hit him hard. If I get set and 
wail he'll knock me end over end. Foot- 
ball is a game of hitting. 1 don’t think of 
myselfas a hard-nosed player. But I know 
you have to keep hitting and hitting and 


hitting until you make the other guy 
quit, and that’s how you win. I 
haven’t mis.scd an as.signment in two 
years through not knowing what I was 
supposed to do. If 1 didn’t get the Job 
done it was not because I was in the 
wrong place or not trying." 

Mason’s exuberant personality has 
brought him more than the usual amount 
of locker-room jockeying. He sings and 
plays his guitar at the slightest invita- 
tion, he drives a new Cadillac with a 
stereophonic tape machine on the front 
floorboard blaring Percy Faith records, 
he likes to keep his brown hair long, and 
he is not reluctant to wear his black-and- 
gray cowboy boots with a suit. All of 
that can be, and often is, used against 
him. Once when the Vikings met to 
watch movies of a game with Cireen 
Bay, Van Brocklin called their attention 
to a play in which Mason slipped as he 
was trying to block Linebacker Bill I'or- 
estcr. Mason sprawled ingloriously on 
the wet turf, and Forester sprawled on 
Tarkenton. "Gentlemen," said Van 
Brocklin, "that is how a guy blocks who 
has a Cadillac and a banjo." 

"He also pointed out my long hair and 
said I looked like a Hollywood beach 
bum.” Mason said. "But 1 didn’t mind. 
Dutch chews me out the same as he does 
a rookie. Nobody gets special treatment 
on this team. So we try to help each 
other. 1 think when I made All-NFL 
last year we were all proud — not for me 
but for the Vikings." 

Mason began singing at the age of 4 
when he would walk along the banks of 
the Calcasieu River in Lake Charles, La., 
harmonizing with his mother and older 
brother. Boo. At Lake Charles High 
School. Mason played saxophone in the 
concert band for four years. But by then 
Mason was also playing football. He 
broke the district high school rushing 
and scoring records Boo had set and. 
despite an impassioned selling job by 
Paul Dielzcl at LSU, Tommy followed 
Boo to Tulane in 1957, the year hurri- 
cane Audrey smashed ashore at Cam- 
eron and destroyed the Masons’ home 
on the Calcasieu. In 1958 Tommy and 
Boo, who is now a captain in the Air 
Force, played in the same backfield. 

In his senior year Mason led the South- 
eastern Conference in rushing and scor- 
ing and played 48 minutes per game. 
That was also the year a woman influ- 
enced Mason to change his course of 
study. Mason had been a prcdcntal stu- 
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dent. He abandoned that and became 
an English major. He did it so he could 
expand his range of conversation with 
Lily C hristine, an exotic dancer who goes 
by the name of the Cat Girl. 

"Lily was very interested in the ro- 
mantic poets — Byron. Shelley. Keats, 
you know— and I learned them, too," 
Mason said. "A lot of people acted kind 
of horrified that I was a good friend of 
Lily Christine. People who act like that 
are small-minded. Because Lily is a strip- 
per doesn't mean she can't be a fine per- 
son. She's a health faddist, and she en- 
couraged me to take care of myself. The 
only thing I over smoked was a piece of 
grapevine once that burned my tongue. 

I tried a couple of drinks but didn't like 
the taste, and I can't even stand the 
smell of beer. Lily didn't reform me from 
smoking or drinking, but she got me to 
take vitamins and she got me started 
lifting weigltls. She's the hcaJtliicst |>er- 
son I know." 

.•\fter scoring two touciidowns against 
Vanderbilt in Nashville in I960. Mason 
and several leammates vvent to the 
Grand Ole Opry. which is like La Scala 
rorctnmlry music fans. Mason was called 
to tlic stage and sang Cocaiiic Blues ac- 
companied by C'bel Atkins, the country 
music recording star. From that moment 
It has never been entirely out of .Mason's 
head that he might make it as a singer. 
Last summer, while he was learning ka- 
rate. playing sipiash anil lifting weights 
111 Long Beach. Calif., he made a record 
called All My Low. On the record Ma- 
son sings harmony with himself in a 
throaty, emotional voice that is much 
pleasanter to listen to than most of the 
nonsingers who dominate the teen-age 
record market. 

"It's rock 'll' roll." Mason said as he 
pul the record on the phonograph in his 
apartment in suburban Bloomington. 
Minn.— with the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul in perpetual feud, the Vi- 
king olliccs. Metropolitan Stadium and 
most of the players are located in neutral 
Bloomington — on the afternoon before 
the opening game with Baltimore, "I 
don't ordinarily sing rock 'n' roll. But 
I'd wear my hair like the Beatles and 
run around naked if that's what it took 
to sell records." 

Mason. 25. is still a bachelor and has 
lived alone since his pet monkey. Dutch, 
died last year. During the afternoon as 
Viking players and a few airline steward- 
esses wandered in. Mason sang duels 


with Safetyman C harley Butt, who has 
done acting jobs on the 0//ic and Har- 
riet TV show. Somebody mentioned skin 
diving and the Bahamas, and it remind- 
ed Mason of the island he owns off the 
coast of British Honduras. Mason and 
two partners have invested Sl.MLOOO in 
the island and in I.^.OOO acres of the 
mainland of British Honduras, where 
they grow sugarcane. .Mason talked for 
a while about his island, and then as the 
visitors drifted out he sat quietly in an 
armchair and watched dusk appear at 
the sliding glass door. 

"I can't keep from thinking about to- 
morrow." Mason said. "Basically I'm a 
worrier. I'm my own worst critic. I feel 
that lifting weights and playing squash 
has made me a step or two faster than I 
was last year, and my knee is strong now 
[he missed two games last season be- 
cause of a hyperexlension when his knee 
joint was bent the wrong way], Bui I 
can't stand the idea of losing. I'm a 
very bad loser. I used to sulk when I 
lost at anything. 1 want to be better, al- 
ways be belter, always improve. I used 
to get very nervous before games, too. 

I think 1 overdid it. This year I'm try- 
ing a new attitude, taking things a lit- 
tle lighter. I tell myself if I fumble. 


well. 1 didn't mean to and forget it. But 
I don't know if that's going to work." 

Ironically. Mason's two fumbles last 
Sunday led to Chicago touchdowns and 
also to Mason being led olf the field. In 
the first quarter a list or elbow got be- 
tween Mason's helmet and face mask, 
and he awoke with a black eye. "I lost 
my peripheral vision." he said later. 
"The rest of the game I was dizzy and 
was seeing sparklers." In the fourth 
quarter Mason was lighting off one tack- 
ier from the .side when he was hit from 
behind and fumbled again. That time 
Mason sulTercd a hyperextension of the 
right elbow. Although he is recovering, 
he may not play against the Rams this 
week, "fumbles." he said, "are an occu- 
pational hazard." 

ficar Quarterback Bill Wade, using 
audibles to combat the Viking blit/, 
picked on Viking rookie Corner Back 
ficorge Rose, playing in place of injured 
Lee Calland. for iltrce touchdown passes 
to Johnny Morris. The Boars tried an 
oiil-iidc rush to contain Turkenton's 
scrambling, but he threw four touch- 
down passes and kept Minnesota mov- 
ing. Tliose five exhibition games look 
more like omen-, than matters of no 
consequence. end 



Habitually st^rn. Viking Coach Norm VanBrockllnilofOanJoyslighlmomeniwith Tommy Mason. 
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OUT IN FRONT WITH A NEW LOOK 

Through a season of unaccustomed struggle against teams they used to brush aside, the Yankees have been 
sustained by a brash, downing crew that last week helped them into the league lead by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



Joe Pepifone kids Phil Lim about famous harmonica incident before turn in batting cage 


T ik- note may have been written out 
of jealousy in June when the Yankees 
were being swamped in attendance 2 to 1 
by the shabby, unncighborly \1ets. It 
may have been written m shame late in 
August when the Yankees were a third- 
place team five full games from the 
league lead. But last week even though 
the Yankees looked as if they were on 
the way to winning their I4th pen- 
nant in the last 16 years, the note was 
still clearly legible on the dirty canvas 
pad that softens the home team’s bench 
at \'ankee Stadium. It reads, "Lvery- 
body Loves a L oser." 

No Yankee player will step forward 
and admit he wrote this intriguing mes- 
sage yet one of them did. Several play- 
ers wilf gladly come forward now. how- 
ever. and admit to supplying the two- 
word epithet that has recently been 
printed below the original text. The true 
mystery of this note lies not m when it 
was written, or why or by whom. The 
mystery is that it was written by a Yan- 
kee for other Yankees to sec when all 
Yankees are supposed to be incapable 
of harboring thoughts of losing. 

And the solution to the mystery is 
that these 1964 Yankees are not the 


heroic stoics that tradition makes them 
out to be. In action, the 1964 Yankees 
have been a phenomenon of collective 
ineptitude. Their hitting has been bad. 
their fielding spotty, their base running 
ragged, their relief pitching brutal. I>e- 
vout Yankee haters and dedicated Yan- 
kee fans alike will admit that since April 
this team has been playing some very 
un-Yankcclike baseball. 

I'here were notable signs of improve- 
ment last week, but no matter how this 
year finally ends for the Yankees, it is 
indisputable that there are some remark- 
able dilTerences between this and former 
New York teams. Although vast internal 
shuffles have brought a new manager, 
a new general manager, a new road sec- 
retary. a new concessionaire and even 
new owners, the basic difference is that 
the Yankees have acquired a warm, hu- 
man image. This has occurred because 
they have been beaten and forced to 
scramble hard for victories against 
tcam.s that former Yankee clubs were 
able to shrug off. 

It has been a new set of Yankees — 
Jim Bouton. Phil Lin/, Joe Pepitone. Al 
Downing. Mcl Stottlcmyre, Pedro Ra- 
mos- that has been carrying the team 


through its late drive, and these Yankees 
have never been through a pennant 
drive before. True enough, there is an 
old Yankee leading the new ones on. 
trying to ease the pressures, trying to 
contribute more than he is physically 
capable of contributing. That, of 
course, is Mickey Mantle, and he has 
played this season with a quiet valor 
that has inspired every member of the 
team, the new set and the old hands. 
"The thing about Mantle this year," says 
Relief Pilcher Steve Hamilton, "is that 
you know he is playing with injuries 
that are tremendously painful. It's 
agony for all of us to watch him stumble 
in the outfield and try to swing a bat. 
But in watching him you stop worrying 
about what’s bothering you. You say 
to yourself. ‘He's making SIOO.OOO a 
year. I le's famous and could retire right 
now just on his name. If he can do it, 
i can. too.' " 

Mamie's sense of humor also has been 
a big factor. Time and again it has. by 
itself, lifted the whole team from mass 
dejection. "When Mantle says some- 
thing that he thinks is funny," says 
Hamilton, "it always is. He waits for 
the right time. There arc many players 
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on ibis leain wiib a sharper bin 
\shen Miekev says somcihinii. eserybody 
laughs." 

Lasi week hirst Hasctnan Joe Pepilone 
was standing in the dugoiit singing Fu- 
niculi. Fiiniculd in luihan. and V'ogi 
Herra was waving his hands like a con- 
ductor. -X large group of Yankees stood 
by watching, and when Pepitone was 
ihrougJi singing >'<)gi leaned back with 
a contented smile on his lace. ‘■Poys." 
said Mantle, ’‘you have just witnessed 
the first ‘Xmerican perrormance o!' the 
two Japanese Beatles,” When Inlielder 
Phil I in/, the man who has done more 
for the harmonica than anyone since 
Borrah Mines itch, was in the doghouse 
With Berra as well as (ienerat Manager 
Ralph I look and C otich I'rank Crosctli. 
It was Vfantle who eased his mind about 
the whole harmonicti incident. ''Phil.” 
Miinlle said. “I read wheie you played 
Mi/i-y Utiil o l.ililc l.anih after we lo.si 
all those games in Chicago. It could have 
been a lot worse. \'ou could have played 
//ci/ip\ Dut » .Ire Here " 

I hesc new Yankees act and live dif- 
fercntly from the previously accepted 
Yankee patterns. There is. for example, 
the matter of the lop button on the 
uniform blouse. If you are a Y'ankee. 
that button is supposed to remain un- 
buttoned. probably because the great 
Joe DiMaggio always kept his top but- 
ton open, ("'riicre was no signilieance 
or superstition behind it.” says DiMag- 
gio. "btii if you look through the Yan- 
kee team pictures you'll see that it was 
always unbuttoned. 1 don't know why I 
did it.” ) Look at the lop uniform button 
of the older Ytinkces today and you will 
sec that Whitcy f-ord. Mantle. KIston 
Howard and Roger .Maris still follow 
the tradition. But the new Ytinkecs but- 
ton that top button. 

When Mickey .Mantle eame up to the 
Yankees in 1^51 . he shared an apartment 
above New York's famous Stage Deli- 
catessen with teammates Hank Bauer 
and Johnny Hopp. fl gave Mantle his 
lirst drink.” says Bauer. "We liad come 
back from the ball park and 1 asked him 
if he would like a drink. I put a bottle 
down on the table and went to gel him 
a glass. When I looked back he had the 
bottle right up tt) his lips glubbing the 
stLiir down. Just like a big farm kid from 
Oklahoma. I guess.") By contrast. Phil 
Lin/, a Yankee of only three years, shares 
a foiir-and-onc-haM’-room penthouse 
aptiriment on fashionable Beckman 



Jim Bouton'i 




Guggenheim act apes Frank Fontaine role on Jackie Gleason CBS Shaw. 




PHOTOCflAt>HS BV HERB SCHANFMAN 



Lafe arrival of key men Pedro Ramos (left) 
and Me! StoWemyre was m Yankee tradition. 


YANKEES conlinueil 

Pkice. Linz's bedroom is decorated in 
mauve, with subtle touches of periwin- 
kle and contrasts of turquoise and w hite. 
The headboard of the king-si/ed bed is 
an eight-foot, wrought-iron old Italian 
arabesqued gate. "It's a sublet,” says 
l-inz. "We rented it froin Julie New ntar." 
Among Julie Newmar's credits— aside 
from 39-23-;i9 — arc a movie called The 
Rookie and the part of l.ola in a road 
company version of Damn Yciiikee.'t. 

The newer Yankees have discarded one 
more cherished tradition. In past years 
when the press entered the Yankee club- 
house after a losing game most of the 
players would race from the shower to 
the off-limits dressing room, dragging 
their towels behind them. B\ hiding out 
they avoided answering embarrassing 
questions. Today some of the older Yan- 
kees still do this, but the new ones stand 
by their dressing stalls like sentinels and 
answer all questions. "When I first came 
to the club.” says 25-year-old Jim Bou- 
ton, "some of the older players took me 
aside and advised me to watch out for 
this sportswritcr or that one. I said to 
heck with that. I'd make up my own 


mind. When 1 began to talk to reporters 
after games the older guys would walk 
by me making noises and gestures — in- 
dicating that I was a loudmouth. It 
embarrassed me. I belonged to the team 
and wanted to be part of it. Now 1 don't 
care what anyone says. I don't get on 
those guys who don't talk to reporters 
and I don't want anybody on me be- 
cause I do talk to them. 1 have as much 
right as anyone to set the pace.” 

Bouton. perhap.s better than anyone 
else, can explain what it has been like 
for these new Yankees as they go through 
their first pennant fight. "Hvery one says.” 
Bouton remarked recently, "that the 
Yankees should win because they have 
been through it all before. Well. I haven't 
been through it and neither have a lot 
of us. 1 find myself watching the score- 
board when I'm at the ball park and try- 
ing to do things at home like painting 
and making costume jewelry to keep my 
mind away from the pressure. 1 know 
that there are a lot of guys who say they 
aren't watching the scoreboard— the old- 
er guys. But I know that they arc. The 
day before I pitch a game on the road 
1 go down to the desk clerk in whatever 
hotel we arc stopping at and reserve a 
single room, so that 1 can be alone and 
think about the next day’s hitters. 1 pay 
for the room myself because I need that 
lime alone. Sometimes, also. I cun get 
mean, being alone like that.” 

The new Yankee who has had the 
toughest time in this pennant chase is 
Joe Pepitone. the first baseman with the 
Renais.sancc profile, the light black street 
pants and hair of steel wool. While al- 
most every Yankee senses a new feeling 
of warmth toward the team from the 
home fans at Yankee Stadium. Pepitone 
has had his ears blistered by catcalls and 
boosall season long, Pepitone. admitted- 
ly, has made nearly three times as many 
errors this year as he did last and he now 
stands 1 4th defensively among the Amer- 
ican League's first basemen. Only Dick 
(Dr. Strangcglovc) Stuart of the Boston 
Red Sox has made more errors th.-m Joe. 
Nevertheless. Pepitone is bewildered by 
the roasting he is receiving. "Maybe they 
arc still on me because of the error I made 
in last year's World Scries," he says. Be- 


cause the fact is that Pcpitonc's fielding 
and batting averages are both deceptive. 
On defense, he gels to more balls than 
the majority of first basemen do and thus 
the chance for error is greater. Mis .247 
batting average means little when you 
consider that he has knocked in 91 runs, 
the second highest total on the team. 

In recent weeks shy. skinny Mel Slot- 
tlemyre has strengthened the pitching ro- 
tation tremendously, and the acquisition 
of Pedro Ramo.s from Cleveland has 
made something out of a Jumbled bull- 
pen. Stottlcmyrc has won seven games 
since he came up from Richmond in ear- 
ly August; his debut is reminiscent of 
Whitcy Ford's in 1950. Ford came to the 
Yankees early in July of that year. He 
won nine games and New York won the 
pennant by three. 

Ramos, a 29-year-old Cuban, has 
dreamed of being a Yankee all his life. 
He has pitched and won in Washington. 
Minnesota and Cleveland, gathering a 
large collection of cowboy suits, cow- 
boy hoots and cowboy hats along the 
way. Last week when he slopped a late 
Minnesota rally and saved a game for 
the Yankees by twice striking out the 
league's leading hitter. Tony Oliva, he 
had a fine. un-Yankeelike explanation. 
"Tony.” Ramos said, "is from my home 
town in Cuba — Pinar Del Rio. I throw 
him Cuban palm balls. Here they call it 
spilballs.Thcy arc illegal, I call them Cu- 
ban palm balls. They arc legal. Always 1 
have wanted to pilch for the Yankees. 
In springs I used to beg Casey Stengel 
to trade for Pedro. 'I am fastest runner 
in all of baseball.' I used to say to old 
man. '! have the big bat and I pccich 
every day for you.' But the old man nev- 
er come and get me. Jogi Berra did. Jogi 
Berra remembered Pedro because Jogi 
Berra used to strike out against Pedro 
all the lime. It is the boyhood dream 
every lime I put on the pretty Yankee 
uniform. Coming to Yankees is like gel- 
ling on top of a great horse." 

At the end of last week the new Yan- 
kees were in first place. .Some old Yan- 
kees were there also, of course, and also 
responsible. Mickey .Mantle. Liston 
Howard. Whitey Ford. Old and new — 
but different. end 


Testimonials to Mantle's courage are the seven-foot-long elastic tapes with 
which he must wrap his fragile legs from lower calf to upper thigh every day 
before playing. They hang beside his uniform In his locker along with as- 
sorted kmckknacks. including a statue of St. Joseph sent by an admiring fan. 
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LESS A RACE 
THAN A GHASTLY ROUT 


" I lic io%cn Iliuc w illed. (lie ildss i>rhopc 

and exciicnieni are things oV the past." 
urote the vaelUing enrresp.indcnt of //;<■ 
I :')u's (if I nndon in hitler disilliisnin- 
nieni Iasi \M-ck after otie of the worst 
vlefcais c\cr sutfered b> ;i Bntisli ehaU 
lenyer for llie Anierica'sC'up. "In the hoi 
September sunshine .S<>r('/-e(,!,’t; has been 
w ritieii olT as \el another evpensise fail- 




« . : 


lire, and one of ihe world's yreal spee- 
laeles has entered the realm of farce." 
"The debacle al Newport," wrote Jack 
Knights in ihe DoUv l:\prv.\s. "is disap- 
pointing the \ictorious Americans even 
more than it is our routed selves. Those 
two new 'iWKI.OOO vachts .■iiiiiTicaii I'.o- 
!ik- and ('uns/fllalioii were bull: i|uiie 
needlessiv. S<n-i-ivi\'n could have been 


well taken care of by any existing Amer- 
ican yacht sailed by a few close friends 
of the owner. Scvt’irivu has let down 
more than her own team. Our standard 
of yachting is higher than her perform- 
ance indicates." "The defeat of Suvt'r- 
wrote David fhorpo in the Dailv 
Tch^'nipli. "was si.iggermg and humili- 
ating." In contr.isl to these journalistic 


diatribes from overseas was the lone of 
U.S. yachting writers, who were almost 
polite as they reported the fiasco that 
took place otT Newport; yet there was 
scarcely one who did not feel that the 
whole sport of yacht racing had been in 
some sense sluimed by thisone-sidcd con- 
test, On the next page ( irleton Mitchell 
oilers his evaluation of wh.n happened. 


preceefent. taken during the third teg of the third race by a member of the winning crew as "Constellation" sailed home to another easy victory. 



ROUT coiiliniieit 


HOW A TERRIBLE TRUTH BECAME CLEAR by CARLETON MITCHELL 


B efore the last spray settled off the 
Rhode Isli'nd coast after the races 
for the famed Anwrica's Cup, a terrible 
truth had become clear: Sovereiyii. like 
15 predecessors from the British Isles, 
would not go home bearing the grail of 
yachting on her shield, but prone upon 
that shield herself 

The challenger had entered the lists 
confident and unafraid, crimson roses 
emblazoned on her bow and stern. Her 
crew was deployed on deck, their red 
shirts reminiscent of the red coats of an 
earlier invasion in this same locality. I Icr 
blue flanks lifting to the swells her alu- 
minum mast glinting in the sunshine. 
Sovt’n’if;ii looked a champion. True, a 
few' sharp eyes perceived llaw's in her 
armor — a droopy main boom topped by 
odd-shaped sails, for instance- but she 
nonetheless appeared fully capable of 
giving a stalwart account of herself in 
combat. 

Circling to meet her came the defend- 
er, Consfelltiiioii, a white charger tended 
by men in blue. There was something 
prophetic in the way her sharp bow 
sliced through the confused sea — a dead- 
ly intimation of power. Her sails might 
have been hammered from a single sheet 
of white metal, satin-smooth and curved 
into near-acrodynamic perfection. On 
her deck were winches of strange design. 
Above all, there was an impressive effi- 
ciency in the way she responded to the 
man at her helm. Bob Bavier. through 
lack and jibe as the encounter was 
joined. 

There were no polite preliminaries. 
Both contestants were eager to have at 
each other. Closing at the 10-niinutc sig- 
nal before the first race, they circled bow 
to stern as each awaited an opening. They 
broke apart briefly and closed on ap- 
proaching the line with less than a min- 
ute to go, Coitsh'llaiioit on starboard 
tack. So\rrvi"n's helmsman, Peter Scott, 
lacked ahead, seeking the lee bow posi- 
tion, where his sails would baekwind his 
opponent, but Bavier foiled the maneu- 
ver by swinging sharply up to lake the 
weather berth with clear wind. 

.A long swell a memento of the off- 
shore passage of hurricane Dora — set 
across the course on Tuesday. It was 
crisscrossed by small whitccaps from the 
moderate west-southwest wind and the 
wakes of the spectator fleet. The result 


was a nasty bobble that seemed to both- 
er Sonri'iffii more than CoitMi'Uatioii. As 
in the final trials. Olin Stephens' latest 
creation stopped for nothing, while 
poinling higher than seemed possible. 
Within eight minutes after the start the 
•American boat had gamed enough to 
blanket So\viei}!ii. forcing Scott to lack. 
The defender covered and gained on 
each of several succeeding tacks that 
were inaugurated by the challenger as 
the latter struggled lo clear her wind. 
Soon Bavier was so far ahead that he 
came aboul at leisure, applying only 
casual cover against a wind shift. 

Still, at this point it could not be 
said that Su\Tri‘if{n was hopelessly out- 
classed. The margin of one minule 49 
seconds at the first weather mark was no 
worse than many defeats melcd out in 
the American triaLs. and Coiisivihilioii 
added only one second in time to her 
windward lead during the two reaches 
that followed- The second upwind leg, 
in a breeze that had lightened, could 
hardly be considered a fair lest. Despite 
a Coast Guard patrol plan for thecourse 
that looked like a battle attack chart, 
the British boat sailed most of the leg in 
the wash of the spectator fleet. Consicl- 
Itifion, in less disturbed water, gained 
one minule 10 seconds, added another 
one minute 51 seconds downwind and 
a modest but decisive 43 seconds on the 
final beat for a margin of 5 minutes 34 
seconds. 

It was a bad defeat and most of the 
British contingent was stunned. Ever 
since 1958 the battle cry had been, 
"There must not be another Sceptre!" 
Untold effort had gone into producing 
not one but two British challengers, 
they had raced down to the wire as had 
the American candidates for defense, 
and it seemed impossible that Sovereign 
could not make a close match of it. 
Nevertheless there was a ghostly image 
on the horizon that was not the Flying 
Dutchman. The specter of Sceptre had 
risen. 

The next day found the fleet back at 
the buoy wailing for a breeze that never 
materialized. Asa filling climax to New- 
port's windless summer, the race com- 
mittee for the first time in 44 years was 
forced lo call off a race. Overnight a 
front moved in. and on Thursday a chill 
south-southwest wind varying between 


16 and 20 knots laced the gray sea with 
whitccaps. With little preliminary spar- 
ring. the contestants settled down to busi- 
ness at the starling gun. Both were late, 
but Sovereien was favored by being al- 
most the entire length of the line lo wind- 
ward. Almost immediately, however. 
Constellation began her amazing act of 
squeezing up from leeward. This remark- 
able boat points so high that she seems 
in the process of coming about, yet she 
simply hangs and keep.s going, a trick 
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comparable lo the bumblebee flving 
when the scientists' sliJc rules say that 
it cannot. 

Sighted from astern, the difference in 
the .sailing angles looked to me like the 
legs of a long, narrow letter X. w ith 
stellaiion on one leg moving from the 
lower left to the upper right. Sovereigu 
sagging down to cross on the other. It 
was a bad moment for Peter Scott. As 
Olin Stephens comntented later in a typ- 
ical understalcmcnt, 'Theubililv of Con- 
•iiclliilion to point high puts the helms 
man of another boat at a terrible psy- 
chological disadvantage, because as soon 


as he tries to point w ith her he’s licked." 
Peter Scott tried, and died. At the end 
of 15 minutes, the defender not only had 
crossed the X but was some 20 lengths 
in the lead. 

Those following closely could see a 
variety of reasons why CoiistvIUnion 
could go ahead- She sliced through the 
short, steep seas without pause, almost 
diving into the next trough, making dis- 
tance with each rise and fall of her bow. 
Soyervif’n. in total contrast, lifted her 
bow to each sea. scooping water which 
cascaded aft to spill out under the genoa. 
She seemed to hang frozen in this in- 


clined position until the crest rolled un- 
der. only to plunge lo a stop in the hol- 
low beyond. Meanwhile C'ortsU'lhiiion's 
flat sails never failed to provide drive, 
while the fuller sails of the challenger 
fluttered if she attempted to come high; 
in addition, the head stay of ConstcUa- 
lion was perceptibly more rigid, adding 
lo the eflicicncy of an already better 
genoa. Capping Consii’lUiiion'?, superio- 
rity. each time Soycrcian altcmpicd a 
tacking duel the defender gained through 
superior crew work and more powerful 
winches, “My God. a super Scepire!" 
groaned a watching Londoner as the 
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challenger trailed at the first weather 
mark by 3 minutes 55 seconds. 

Bloody but unbowed. Sovereign 
gained a little on the reaching legs, and 
on the second beat her helmsman. Peter 
Scott, tried sailing more full, cracking 
his genoa slightly in a lighter breeze and 
driving off to nullify the deadly effect 
of the seas. Although he moved through 
the water faster than on the first leg. 
the result was basically the same. Con- 
srelhitioii continued to cat out, piling 
up time and distance, although the mar- 
gin was still in the category of a defeat 
and not a rout. 

It was on the ensuing downwind run 
that Sovereign fell into real disgrace. As 
ConMeHuiion rounded the mark she set 
a small spinnaker that could be kept full 
in the combination of confused sea and 
moderate bree/e— standard practice on 
American 12s since 1958. Sovereign 
broke out a huge red bag that could 
not be kept from collapsing except by 
holding very high of the course. It was 
a costly error-? minutes 7 seconds 
worth — and the cost was compounded 
on the final windward leg. Once a mis- 
take is made in match racing, it is al- 
most axiomatic that it grows in magni- 
tude. Now, as the bree/e fell still lighter. 
Sovereign had a greater distance to cover 
after the defender had finished, l-or 20 
minutes 24 seconds Conslel/oiion and 
the spectator fiect surrounded the com- 
mittee boat in embarrassed silence while 
the challenger made her lonely way freun 
almost out of sight to leeward. !t was a 
defeat worse than two worst de- 

feats added together, the most ghastly 
rout since Moyf/on'er trounced the Scot- 
tish challenger Coiafca in 1886. 

After asking for a day to lick her 
wounds. Sovereign again faced the de- 
fender on Saturday in an easterly wind 
that blew a solid 20 knots, although in 
the early stages the sea was less rough. 
Peter Scott took the start by a consider- 
able margin, but it did him no good. In 
characteristic style. Constellofion pulled 
out from leeward, crossed ahead and 
was gone, to lead at the first mark by 
the crushing margin of 4 minutes 7 
seconds. Thereafter Sovereign did better, 
relatively, despite an unaccountable fail- 
ure to set a spinnaker on the first reaching 
leg when the leader was using one to ad- 
vantage. She held on well during the final 
two beats, going down finally by 6 min- 
utes 33 seconds to make the scries 3-0. 
The fourth race was never a contest. 

innihilied 
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aiuttroltdi Dynamic 68 Dalla H<^day Covpe • OI<t*mobile Oiviuon • Ganeral Motori Corporation 



You say you’ve never seen such a luxurious "88” before? 

You’re absolutely right. This is Oldsmobile’s new Dynamic 88 for 1965. 

If just looking at this big, beautiful Dynamic 88 makes your pulse quicken a bit, imagine how proud 
you’ll be to park it in your driveway. Take the wheel, and you’ll be swept away by its new 425^^ubic-inch 
Super Rocket V-8. And for people who want a Rocket-action “88” at an even lower price, there’s 
the Jetstar 88— powered by the Jetfire Rocket V-8. For ’65, there’s an Oldsmobile to please everyone! 

tPI ILIDJ IS) IpI H ILl^ Styled to go.. . where the action is ! 



You get pleasing aroma— and a 
great new taste! The secret? This 
filter cigarette is packed with 
America’s best-tasting pipe to- 
bacco-famous Half and Half! 
Smoke new Half and Half Filter 
Cigarettes. There’s a cargo of 
contentment in store for you! 


Gieat new taste: 
pipe tobacco 
in a filter 


product of 
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/\(icr Sovereign crossed ihelinc curly and 
had to go back lo restart. Consrellaiion 
look ofT alone and steadily widened the 
gap into a crushing finale of 15 minutes 
40 seconds. 

So now once again in 1964, as in 1958, 
yachtsmen and landlubbers alike arc 
asking each other in a slightly dazed 
fashion hosv it happens that an F.nglish 
challenger could be so woefully out- 
matched. This lime it is universally 
agreed that the challenge w^as carefully 
planned. That a great deal of organiza- 
tional clTort went into it wais proved by 
the task force representing the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club that has been op- 
erating in U.S. waters for much of the 
summer. Problems were recognized and 
solutions sought. There was no lack of 
contidcnce. In fact, a visiting Hag officer 
was somewhat .so)icilou.s of my feelings 
at a cocktail gathering before the fust 
encounter, suggesting I fortify myself 
against the prospect of losing the cup in 
four straight races. 

Inevitably the stigma of Sceptre has 
attached to the current challenger, but 
I’m not sure the comparison is valid. To 
me there does not seem to be any single 
explanation for Sovereign's failure to 
provide the expected competition. A 
successful boat is a combination of many 
factors, all interrelated: the hull, the 
rig. the sails, the deck layout, the gear, 
the crew and the helmsman. Having had 
the privilege of sailing aboard both boats 
last week after watching them over the 
past few months, I have the feeling that 
in most or all of these items Sovereign 
fails to come up to the standard of her 
competitor. Perhaps in some categories 
she is closer than others, but the sum 
total can add up large margins over a 
24..^-milc course. 

Unfortunately, a scapegoat must be 
provided to explain any disaster, and 
ihe choice .eems almost equally divided 
between Helmsman Peter Scott and De- 
signer David Boyd, although there are 
those who include English sailmakcrs as 
a bod>. It is hard to watch Boyd's 5'<n’- 
eragn plunge into head seas without 
thinking of her predecessor from the 
same drawing board, just as it is impos- 
sible not to criticize the man at herwheel 
for ovcrhclming when the stern some- 
times weaves like a dinghy caught in a 
squall. Yet the man who should know 
best does not rate either individual too 
harshly. ‘‘I don't think Peter was steering 
the boat so badly, any more than 1 


think David has designed such a bad 
hull,” says Olin Stephens. I agree with 
Olin and, moreover. I don't think the 
sails made by Bruce Banks are so bad 
either, except in direct comparison with 
what they are up against. But when 
everything is pul together and the weak- 
ness in each department of Sovereign is 
contrasted w ith the strength in her rival, 
the difference becomes sadly apparent. 

Some observers liavc taken llic poor 
performance of the challenger as a down- 
right alTronl to the challenged, “rm 
damned mad.” snorted a former com- 
modore of the Now York Yacht Club. 
“Here we go to all this trouble and e.x- 
pcnsc. and they come over with such a 
boat." Others are sympathetic, mutter- 
ing about the disintegration of the Em- 
pire, while still others sec the spectacle 
as detrimental lo live whole sport of sail- 
ing, occurring as it did right out in plain 
sight of onlookers and TV cameras, 

I’crhaps the real trouble is that .Sor- 
ereign is up against loo strong a rival. 


Conslelluiion's designer modestly rejects 
the theory that she is a superhoal. but 
many feel that this U.S. cup defender 
comes as close to being a breakthrough 
as it is possible to conceive under the 
stringencies of the 12-meter rule. There 
can lx* little question that once again 
the principal architect of an America's 
Cup victory is the quiet man with t!ie 
pencil. Olin Stephens. A boy wonder m 
1937 when he collaborated on the de- 
sign of Ranger, he is now a mature genius 
with an unimpaired freshness of view’- 
poini. Instead of merely improving on 
the tested lines of J V/n and C'oli/inhict. 
he made a radical leap into the future. 
Speaking for Waller Clubclmann and ilie 
other syndicate members who made 
CoinfelUiiion possible, for his brother 
Rod. Bob Bavier. Eric Ridder and the 
other men on Iter deck. Olin .summed up 
the debacle in Newport by saying, “It's 
too had for all of iis who have put so 
much into it — we've put in so much that 
there isn't any contest left." end 


Weary British Skipper Peter Scott ponders ’Sovereign's’ defeat at a postrace press conference. 
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HIPPITY HOP AND AWAY WE GO 



A nyone lucky enough — or brave 
I enough — to go on a San Juan rabbit 
hunt should begin by forgetting ail the 
rules of hunting. Previous experience is 
a handicap. Marksmanship is unimpor- 
tant. What the hunter needs is a stiff drink 
before starting out. 

Experienced hunters may find this ad- 


vice startling. I myself was surprised 
when I was introduced to it on a late- 
summer rabbit hunt on San Juan Island in 
Puget Sound. But any resemblance be- 
tween this northw-estern sport and other 
forms of hunting for anything anyw'here 
is purely coincidental. 

The hunt was scheduled to start at 10 


o'clock at night, an unorthodox hour 
indeed, but certainly more civilized than 
the conventional predawn starts to which 
I was accustomed. There was another 
advantage— we had ample time to look 
over San Juan Island before dinner. Ever 
since leaving Seattle, some 80 miles south, 
1 had been hearing about the innumer- 
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Rabbits of varied hues run rampant on San Juan Island in Puget Sound, and dedicated hunters with nets chase 
them in bouncing buggies through the moonlight— and through the looking giass by VIRGINIA KRAFT 



able rabbits to be seen on San Juan. But 
when we drove from the biggest town on 
the island, Friday Harbor (pop. 735), to 
Roche Harbor on its northern end we 
did not see a single one. 

San Juan is the second largest (57 
square miles) of a group of 172 islands 
that stretch like steppingstones from the 


mainland of Washington to Vancouver 
Island and Canada. Salmon aboundin the 
surrounding waters, ducks winter along 
the black-sand beaches, snow is some- 
thing that falls somewhere else and Santa 
Claus arrives each Christmas on a pad* 
dle-wheel ferryboat. 

Back in 1858 the U.S. and Great Brit- 


ain came close to fighting a war over a 
British pig that was shot on the island by 
an American settler after it had repeat- 
edly rooted up his potato patch. The set- 
ler was named Lyman Cutler, and he 
offered to pay SIO for the pig when the 
British authorities tried to arrest him, 
but before the controversy ended nine 


continued 
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RABBITS ...HlmueU 


companies of American infantry and 
ariillcrj', plus a detachment of engineers, 
were lined up near Roche Harboragainst 
five British warships with 2,140 men and 
167 guns. After facing each other awhile, 
both sides reached the statesmanlike de- 
cision that no pig was worth a war. 

Subsequently smugglers made San 
Juan Island a free port for opium, dia- 
monds. dancing girls. Dcmerara rum. 
Chinese coolies, whiskey and wool. At 
one time the iraflic in English wool 
reached such a volume that the San Juan 
sheep were considered a natural wonder, 
producing more wool p)er head than 
sheep had ever been known to produce 
before. The rabbits were a late arrival. 
During the heyday of the rabbit-fur muff 
some Belgian hares were imported into 
the island, and since there were virtually 
no natural predators and the climate 
was good and food abundant all year, 
the result was an incredible number of 
rabbits. 

Rut as we drove along the roads bor- 
dered with green junipers and red-trunk 
madroha trees, the fabled rabbits were 
nowhere to be seen. Obviously, this was 
going to be another of those cases where 
wc should have conic last week or next 
week or when it was warmer or cooler or 
wetter or drier. And when preparations 
for the hunt began with a couple of old 
lashioneds it seemed simpler to go along 
with the group. As it turned out. I was 
glad 1 did. 

A spectacular sunset on Roche Harbor 


and Vancouver Island. 10 miles away, 
brightened the otherwise gloomy out- 
look w hen my host. Bill Morricc of Seat- 
tle, said. "How' about looking over a few 
rabbits before dinner?" hive minutes 
later we were driving along the same 
road we had traveled earlier. The only dif- 
ference was that it was now dusk. 

Bill said. -Ready?" 

1 said. "Sure." hut the skepticism was 
hard to hide. He .swung the car onto a 
narrow dirt road and cut the speed to 20. 
It was like touching a match to a Roman 
candle. Rabbits exploded from one side 
of the road to the other. They erupted in 
v^avcs. popping back and forth ahead of 
us for a good 20 yards. As the car moved 
forward, new waves shot from the hedge- 
rows. Brown and gray and spotted and 
checked rabbits whizzed past each other 
at dizzying speeds, barely avoiding head- 
on collisions. Some scooted across the 
road inches from the wheels. Others 
seemed to clear the road in a single leap. 
They hopped, loped, bounced and bul- 
leted by us with the erratic animation of 
an early silent movie. 

Never had 1 seen so many rabbits of 
such spectacular sizes and hues. Six- 
pounders were average; eight- and ten- 
pounders were commonplace; some must 
even have gone to 1 5 pounds. Since most 
rabbits found elsewhere weigh perhaps 
two pounds, this was a formidable 
amount of rabbit jumping across the 
road. And the size of San Juan rabbits 
was only the beginning. They came in a 


selection of shades and colors that seemed 
to defy genetic unscrambling. 

Bill was still laughing at me when we 
got back to the marvelous old Hotel Dc 
Haro at Roche Harbor for dinner. The 
hotel was named for Lopez de Haro, one 
of the first Spanish navigators to explore 
the islands. and isan old-fashioned build- 
ing with vine-covered balconies, arbors, 
gardens and antique furniture. A full 
moon was Just beginning to finger the 
fields when we set out for The Oaks, 
three miles south of Friday Harbor, 
headquarters for Hal Rogers, the island’s 
best known outfitter. Rogers was load- 
ing a bunny buggy as we arrived. The 
bunny buggy is his own creation — not 
that Detroit would want credit for it. The 
one w'c used originally had bten a 1950 
Dodge sedan. The make is not impor- 
tant, as long as it runs. A manual trans- 
mission and a strong frame, however, arc 
important. The body is cut away from 
the front scat and replaced with a flat 
wooden platform set between the w heels. 
A box-like combination scat and rabbit 
cage is nailed to this platform, leaving 
an alley between the front seal and the 
box. The alley doubles as a fooiwcll 
for the passengers and as a pulpit for the 
spotter, whose job it is to hang onto the 
roof with one hand and flash a spotlight 
around with the other, looking for the 
darting rabbits. 

The driver and the spotter are equally 
important members of the team on a San 
Juan rabbit hunt, but the real star of the 
performance is the hunter. His perch on 
a bunny buggy is a metal tractor-type 
seat that juts out in the air alongside the 
rear wheel. It is rather like the fighting 
chair of a sport fisherman, except that it 
is a free-floating automotive fighting 
chair with nothing underneath it. The 
hunter sits in one of its slippery twin 
scoops, with his feet dangling disturbing- 
ly. and braces his weapon for the rabbits 
which the spotter locates. 

This weapon, like everything connect- 
ed with San Juan rabbit hunts, is no or- 
dinary one. It is a gigantic salmon net, 
complete with a six-foot handle. Nobody 
on San Juan seems to remember who first 
thought of chasing rabbits with these 
nets, but everyone on the island seems 
to own one. The handle is about as 
wieldy as a two-by-four, and the diam- 
eter of the net is easily five feet. 

The story is that when the market for 
rabbit fur vanished, the farmers on San 
Juan discovered that they could not sell 
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Four great masculine fragrances. The Yardley one is brand new. 


It's calk'll Yardley Black Label .After SIkuc. It does not 
smell like lioMcrs. It does not smell like spice. 

It does not smell like aintbing your wife would wear. 
(.She'll love it. But she won’t steal it.) 

Black Label is a \ ij;orous. pungent fragr.ince. designed 
for the motlern man. 

We'xe iiistilleil it in an after sha\e that do;-, tin- most 


possible good for your skin, (llcips heal nicks, prevent 
intection. Keeps skin lubricated, moist, comftmtable alter 
shaving.) 

It you'd like to tr\ it. bu\ .1 bottle. (Sl plus tax.) I'se it 
for a couple of weeks. It you don’t like it—seiul it b.uk .ind 
we’ll return your money. 

W'e won’t be in.i.l. Ji.-.t surprised. 



You will notice refinements in styling for 1965. Yet you will also recognize this luxury 
motorcar as unmistakably Continental. Unique in its classic look. Singular in its luxury 
and comfort. Unequaled in its ride. Lasting in its investment value. Built only to the 


This is the Lincoln Continental for 1965: America’s most distinguished motorcar. 
It is the luxury automobile that stands apart from all other cars. 

It distinguishes you among fine car owners. 



world’s highest standards. Available in a deliberately limited edition of models: the 
classic four-door sedan and America's only four-door convertible. Among luxury cars, 
there continues to be only one Lincoln Continental. What does your car say about you? 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 
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Only two beers 
in America are 
Beechwood Aged. 


Budweiser is one of them . . . and the other is Michelob.* We think 
Beechwood Ageing is necessary to give beer extra goodness and extra 
flavor, which are worth paying extra to get. 

Years ago, many other American brewers used this process. They, 
too, laid a lattice of long, thin Beechwood strips over the bottom of 
each of their ageing tanks. All of them, however, have abandoned this 
practice. Although Beechwood Ageing with natural carbonation is 
expensive, we think it’s worth it . . . and so, apparently, do the millions 
of Budweiser drinkers who have made it the best-selling beer in the 
world ... at any price. 

*Huduviser and Mirheloh are registered trademarks of Anheuser-Husch, Inc.. St. Louis, Neieark, Los Angeles, Tampa 


that Budf , . . . that’s beer! 


There’s really no magic 

about this J & F suit with "Dacron*” 

...it just seems that way. 



We blended "Dacron ' a new way with worsted and came up 
with a stretch suit that actually looks as good as it pertorms. 

And there's no make believe about it. In fact, why don't we 
just realistically tell you what you can expect from 
the new J&F Ease-Way Suit. OK,? 

1- It stretches when you do. 

You know how those unstretchable suits are when you 
lift your arms. This one moves with you. No busting seams. 

2. It has every correct fashion look. Right cut. 

New lighter fashion colors. 

3. It's 55 per cent "Dacron* " polyester, 45 per cent 
worsted to hold its shape. 

4. The fabric keeps a permanent trouser crease. 

Resists wrinkles and stains. 

5. It costs about 65 bucks. 

6. 65 bucks? You can t even get an ordinary non-magic 

suit for that kind of money. ^ - 

Trie • -Wdy S-ii Oy J&f , acout $65 OC Fer stoio r.carc-.tyo-.*'cte the Joseon&rii-.sCo . 

P 0. Bo* 6966,Ct<-volancil, Oh.o.'DuPcm Re-.' M. 


RABBITS •'iMim.eil 

the rabbits, gisc them auay or even eat 
all that they owned. .As they pondered 
how to get rid of their inventory, the in- 
\cnlory was nonchalantly doubling and 
tripling itself. (A single doe can produce 
up to It) little ones every .10 days through- 
out the nonwinier months. The babies 
she has in the spring can make her a 
grandmother by tall.) 

In most parts of the country the nor- 
mal mortality rale is high enough to keep 
the rabbit population under control, hut 
when the farmers on San Juan opened 
their cage.s they turned their aniniaJ.s 
loose into a rabbit paradise without ani- 
mal enemies, with an ideal climate and 
with choice pasture on the rolling farm- 
la luis and in the green woods. During the 
night the rabbits ate their way through 
shrubs, hark, grass, gardens, strawberry 
patches and geranium plants, By day 
they gathered under hedgerows and hum- 
mocks to rest up for another night of 
feast and llirtation. .Shooting and trap- 
ping barely made a dent in the burgeon- 
ing brood. Finally, in exasperation, the 
islanders decidetf that il they could not 
get rid of the rabbits they could at least 
have some fun hunting them. 

On the porch of Rogers' frame house 
half a do/en teen-agers In stretch pants 
were shouting, ‘’Yeah. yeah, yeah!" to 
the .screams of a recorded quartet. .An 
unidentified voice oulvolumed both to 
yell, "noiri foigei the colTee!" Rogers, 
who was walking past us. stopped sud- 
denl> and patted his hip. then motioned 
IIS aboard the bunny buggy and climbed 
in behind the wheel. There wore 10 of us 
on our hunt. W'e cruised through a lietd 
while the spotter tried to pick out a rab- 
bit in his light. When the spotter veiled. 
■'Game!" the action began. Rogers threw- 
in the clutch, stepped on the gas. and we 
were ofT. This was no air-cushioncd ride 
through the moonlit countryside. When 
the farmers abandoned these lields they 
left behind them almost as many rocks, 
ruts, ditches and drainages as rabbits. 
At 40 mph any one of them was good 
for at least a bruise or two. 

The rabbit usually takes off as soon as 
the light picks it up. Sometimes il shoots 
ahead so fast the spotter loses it. and 
sometimes it gels away by ducking into 
a hole or under a brush pile. Most of 
the lime, however, tlte rabbit sprints 
straight ahead, then swings into a wiile 
circle. The buggy goes breaknecking 
along behind until il catches up with the 
rabbit or cuts off its escape. .At this point 
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Mister, your expenses are just beginning. 
That's why we keep insurance costs low. 


Diapers to diplomas, with tricycles 
and bicycles in between. That adds 
up to a stack of bills 21 years high 
— 21 years in which this little one 
will look to you for support. Here's 
where we help out with life insur- 
ance at a price young fathers can 
afford. At age 27, a monthly pre- 
mium of $15.06 buys you $56,400 
of insurance, the amount it takes to 
guarantee your family $300 a month 
for those next 21 important years. 


This is pure protection, and the 
amount of insurance gradually re- 
duces as the years go by. That same 
low premium also buys you three 
imj'jortant rights; (1) to go back 
and restore the original benefit in 
five years if it happens that your 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


insurance needs don't decrease: 
(2) to level off your coverage at a 
fixed amount; (3) to change to a 
policy with the savings and retire- 
ment features you'll want eventu- 
ally— when you can afford them. 
No medical examination is needed 
for any of these changes. Call an 
Occidental office and ask about 
our Income Protection policy. Or 
write us at Occidental Center, Los 
Angeles, California 90054. 


A seat belt protects you 
in case of an accident. 



Mon rO"Matic shock absorbers 
prevent many accidents 
from ever happening. 


Monro-Matic shock absorbers 
hold wheels in firm contact 
with the road, prevent wheel 
bounce, erratic steering and 
side sway . . . guard you 
against loss of car control, 
cause of almost a third of all 
highway accidents. Monroe 
shock absorbers arc used on 
more professional racing cars 
than all other brands com- 



bined. More Monroe shock 
absorbers are used in replace- 
ment service than all other 
brands combined. The reason 
— they provide the maximum 
in driving control, safety and 
comfort. Can you afford to 
settle for less than the very 
best in driving safety? Ask 
for Monro-Matics wherever 
you have your car serviced. 



MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • Monroe, Michigan 

In CBnada. MONROE-ACME. LTD. Toronto. Ontario » In Mexico, MEX-PAR, Box 26154. Mexico C'ty 
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the hunter, brandishing his salnton net — 
or staggering under it — leaps from the 
still-moving buggy and drops the net 
over the rabbit. 

At least, that is the way it is supposed 
to be done. I found the theory had a 
tendency to break down, however, when 
I practiced it. Sometimes a hunter may 
bounce out of his fighting chair even 
before a rabbit is sighted and the chase 
is under way. A good many passengers 
are lost this way. It is a split-second 
game. When the rabbit call is sounded, 
there is no time locheck everyone's hand- 
hold. The more people there are aboard, 
the more likely one is to bounce off. 
But. then, staying on the buggy i-s part 
of the challenge of the hunt. 

So is staying in the hunter's fighting 
seat. The jump-off itself, when the net 
is to be dropped over the rabbit, is mere- 
ly the climax of these hazards. Between 
the bouncing of the buggy and the un- 
balancing weight of the salmon net. tre- 
mendous coordination is required to 
make the landing safely. A really skilled 
jumper hits the ground at-full stride and 
keeps right on moving forward. The nov- 
ice simply relaxes his death grip on what- 
ever part of the buggy he has been an- 
chored to and falls off. hoping to land 
on his feel. 

Once on the ground, the hunter is 
faced with the problem of using the net. 
The simplest way is to tuck the end of 
the handle under the armpit for leverage, 
put both hands as far forward as possi- 
ble on the handle so the net can be held 
high and run the final distance to the 
rabbit. As soon as the rabbit is over- 
taken. the net is snapped down fast. 
If everything goes right, the rabbit is 
trapped inside. Usually, however, the 
hunter winds up fiat on his face. 

Partly it is a question of lead. It is not 
enough to center the net directly over the 
rabbit. By the time you slam the net 
down, the rabbit is six feet ahead of 
where he was. Then there is the tricky 
footwork involved. If the hunter stops 
running in order to slam down the net, 
he probably will bring it down canted 
in such a way that the rabbit escapes 
under one side. On the other hand, if he 
docs not slop running the moment it hits 
the ground, the weight of the net will 
drag him down with it. 

Often during the hunt Rogers would 
whip out his flask and call for a coflee 
break. There are an unlimited number 
of coffee breaks on a San Juan rabbit 

iOfttinufd 
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You csn telephone all over the world 


Today, you can reach 179 countries or areas 
of the world by telephone. It’s the quick, con- 
venient, personal way to keep in touch. 

The cost is low. You can telephone almost 
anywhere in the world for $12, plus tax, for the 


first three minutes. The rate for the first overseas 
call-from New York to London in 1927— was $75. 

Whenever you want to keep in touch with any- 
one-telephone. It’s the next best thing to being 
there. 



BELL SYSTEM 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 


An almost impossible thing happened to Riviera on the way to ’65. 
It got even better. 


Far as Buick’s concerned, there’s no limit to how good a car can get. 
Buick has always put more into its cars-and ’65 is no exception. 
The accent is still on plus-quality engineering, design, styling. 
And if it means that we have to spend a little more 
to give you a little better-we do. Always did. 

And we did this year, too-on our Electra 225, ^ 

on our Wildcat, Le Sabre, Skylark and Special, w W 



Like we did on this Riviera-on the shielded headlights, for instance. 
Camouflaged by masks that flip open wide at the touch of the switch. 

Like we did in adding a hill-climb range to our Super Turbine transmission. 
Buick cares more. Does more. And Buicks ride quieter, smoother. 

Be our guest. Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 


Buick 

’65 

Buick 



Buick Motor Division 


• Gvium! Motoiv (‘orponitit 


Why we made Tanganyika the proving ground 
for these two great new Winchester shotguns. 

Our new slide-action Model 1200 and Model 1400 automatic both have many new features. 
So we tested and proved them on safari— with David Ommanney, “our man in Africa.” 



Few men know more about game 
and guns than this famous profes- 
sional hunter. whom we chose to lead 
our safari. We wanted his .straight- 
from-the-shoulder opinion. 



Only shot shells used were our new 
plastic Super-Speed and Super-X 
“compression-formed” Mark 5’s. “I 
never saw shells made like these, or 
that shoot so hard,” said David. 



These sand grouse and doves took 
some stopping. The sure way our new 
shotguns and shells dropped them at 
long range — cleanly and consistently 
— was just the proof we needed. 



First shot Ommanney made with 
the new 1200 bagged this spur fowl 


at 55 yards. In Tanganyika, game 
birds are plentiful, daily limits liberal. 
Both newshotgunsgot a real workout. 



Waiting in blind for sand grouse 
Ommanney is about to load his 1 200. 
This new slide-action shotgun costs 
$96. You pay a bit more, of course, 
for the new 1400 automatic: $134.95 



New feature on both guns is this 
front-locking, rotary bolt head, not 
found on any other shotgun. Its 4 
lugs lock directly into the barrel, 
give you vault-eight breeching. 



Loading is easy, though automatic 
shotguns are tightly controlled in 
Africa. Conservation laws limit you 
to one shell in the chamber and no 
more than two in the magazine. 



fast and furious -as hundreds of 
flights of sand grouse came barreling 
in to drink. Here. Ommanney gets 
in the swing with his 1400. 



For teamwork that can’t miss, try 
using our new plastic Mark 5’s with 
either of these shotguns. All did so 
well on safari chat Ommanney called 
their performance “smashing.” 
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RABBITS ..mtiniifJ 



Now— you can mix perfect Daiquiris 
in 30 seconds flat 


hunl. As the night wears on and the 
flask wears low. the rabbits all get big- 
ger and slower, the net gets lighter, the 
ground gets closer, the company gets 
funnier and even the ride gets smooth- 
er. But above all esthetic considerations, 
the San Juan coffee break has true me- 
dicinal value, particularly of a preven- 
tive nature. 

'■|t's a real safety measure," Hal Rog- 
ers said. ‘‘You get a huiuer out here who 
is all tense and tight and the next thing 
you know, we hit a little bump and he’s 
broke an arm. You’ve got to relax in 
this sport; take it real loose and easy. 
Give that same man a couple of coffee 
breaks to relax him good, and he won’t 
even notice if he bounces off the bug- 
gy. And let’s face it." Rogers added 
thoughtfully, "if you are really serious 
about chasing rabbits, you're going to 
be bounced off sooner or later." 

Later. I learned, is definitely prefer- 
able. By that time there had been about 
half a d07en coffee breaks. Wc had net- 
ted and stowed away 50-odd rabbits, 
which was about onc-lifth the number 
we had chased, and wc had each been 
at the net several times. Rogers’ teen- 
age daughter was spotting. Just as wc 
turned into a new field she shouted. 
"There. Daddy!" Rogers stepped on the 
gas. and the buggy leaped forward. Sud- 
denly there was a tremendous thud. 

The next thing I knew I was shooting 
straight up into the air. The trip down 
was even brisker. Through a shower of 
comic-strip stars (the kind I use to credit 
to the artist’s imagination) 1 surveyed 
the wreckage. The bunny buggy was 
nose down in a ihrec-fool ditch. Its 
headlights sent a feeble white beam up 
out of the black cavity, and its rear 
wheels spun lopsidedly in the air. A 
flood of rabbits poured from a broken 
cage and tumbled in wild and furry con- 
fusion over me as I hung on the hunt- 
ing scat. 

There were bodies picking themselves 
up from the ground all around and hasty 
tooth, bone and bottle checks. The only 
breakage turned out to be a fifth of 
Old Grand-Dad. 

The debacle, it seemed, was all caused 
by an innocent misunderstanding, When 
Rogers’ daughter shouted. "There. Dad- 
dy!’’ she meant the ditch spotlighted 
dead ahead. To Rogers the call meant 
game. He responded as any good rab- 
bit driver would. He hit the gas pedal 
hard and away wc went. The buggy was 
I nnriiiueil 


'T'UliSECRKT: Krozen l-resh Daiquiri 
^ .Mix (iiij dry Puerto Rican rum. 
Each can of Daiquiri Mix makes 12 
perfect Daiquiri.s. Unused mix slays 
fresh for days. I ook for ii at food or 
liquor stores. 

hii p orumi reminder: use only white 
or iilvcr Puerto Rican rum. Puerto 


Rican rums arc distilled at high proof 
for extra Jryncyx. then aged in oak. 
I ook for the bottles with those proud 
words — Rican Ram. 

Kfcc rcci|ic booklet with V| Oclijihtful rum 
drinks. Write; Rom Booklet. Dcpt,S-l3,f»66 
hirih Avc., Nc» York. N. Y. 101)19, 

Duiiitiin Mis is distnhuivd by Wilbur-Ellis 
Co.. Inc., New York und Los Aniscics. 



5ic»iiimiiMiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiiiiiiiiii(}iiiiiiiimi(iiiiiiiiiuiic)iiiiiiiiiiiit}iiiiiiJiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiUMiiiiiiiiiit]iiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiNi 

'He/vcH 

COMFORT IN ACTION . . wonderfully 
flexible, amazingly soft and supple, 
feather-light on your feet. And 
beautifully made in every 
detail, like all your 
French Shriner shoes. 

At Fin* Stores Everywhere 



Superb fexibility 
. . . they follow your 
feel in action! 


I FRENCH SHRINER • 443 ALBANY ST.. BOSTON, MASS, 
s ' 

niiiiiiiiiiiit]iumiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiii(]iiiiii)iiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiMt)iiiiiiiiiiiic]iiiiiiiiiiii(>iiiiiiiiiiiic]iiiiiiiiiiii[]iiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiiiiiiiieiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiUE]i 
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‘ ‘ DACRON”® KEEPS THESE FINE DRESS SLACKS WRINKLE-FREE, 
SHARPLY CREASED! They’re Haggar imperial Slacks. None finer — proved better 
than slacks costing $30 or more in side-by-side comparison. Ingenious, new 
Shape-O-Matic Waistband conforms to the body. . . provides trimmer appearance, 
snug fit at the waist, superior comfort! Haggar Slacks just fit better. . . naturaify. 
(SDuPonl'i r*glit«r«d T.M. 1495 



\A/IM All-Expense Trip to NFL ALL-STAR 
VV 1 1 N PRO BOWL - Los Angeles. Jan. 10, 1965 
Your Host: OTTO GRAHAM. Greatest All-Pro of Last Decade 
10 Bowl Trip First Prizes! 50 Second Prizes of $100 Haggar Slacks 
Wardrobes — a pair for every day in the week. Details on Haggar 
Slacks "Pinpoint the Pigskin" Contest at your Haggar Dealer. 


roaring 40 mph when it hit the ditch. 

Hartly Kruger, a young executive 
from Olympia. Wash., had been sitting 
in the hunting seat when the buggy and 
disaster struck. He was launched sky- 
ward from this precarious perch with the 
velocity of a Friemhliip VII after count- 
down. There was now’ no sign of him 
or the net anywhere. This was doubly 
remarkable because Kruger, a former 
University of Idaho basketball star, is 
6 feet 7 inches, weighs 260 pounds and 
is much too big to lose sight of. especial- 
ly on a moonlit night. 

We spread out over the darkness, 
stumbling and calling his name. A muf- 
fled cry came from the depths of the 
ditch. Kruger was wedged into it so com- 



pletely that only his long legs were visi- 
ble. They projected into the sky like 
twin TV antennas in a prairie town. 
It took another coffee break and the dis- 
organized efforts of the entire party to 
disengiigc him. 

■‘That Kruger has a real talent for 
rabbit hunting." Rogers said admiringly, 
as we limped home. "He sure know's the 
secret of hunting loose and easy. Now, 
you bounce some other feller into a 
ditch tike that and he’d get real banged 
up." 

The praise was evidently too much for 
Kruger. He was speechless the rest of the 
evening. None of us did much talking. 
We just looked at the moon and now and 
again gently giggled. kho 
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FOYT RIDES TIGER 

TO ALL-TIME RECORD! 



'64 H'liW'tH: Trenton 100, liuTuumpolis 500. .Milwaukee 100, Langhorne 100. Trenton 150, Springfield 100, DiiQiioin 100! 


Wins 4th USAC National Championship 

A. J. Foyt’s performance at DuQiioin clinched the 1964 United States Auto 
Club Championship and made him the first man in racing history to take the 
Championship tour times. Foyt topped even his own '60. *61 and '63 records 
this season, winning almost every major race in his Enco-powered Shcraton- 
'Ihompson Specials. Special Enco Racing Fuel — among the many racing fuels 
supplied by Humble, from cxotically blended alcohols to quality gasolines — 
pul a tiger in his tank! 

Now your Hnco Dealer can put a tiger in your tank, too, with New High- 
energy Enco Extra — the gasoline that gives you the cleaning power, the firing 
power and the octane power for top performance. 

Take a tip from “A. J." and fill up at the sign of "Happy Motoring!”’* 

HUMBLE . AMERICA'S LEADING ENERGY COMPANY . SUPPLIERS OF ENCO PRODUCTS ^ 
OIL & REFINING COMPANY 



Cnco 






Was this Avis ad 
just another 
Madison Ave. gimmick? 


Avis is only No.2 
in rent a cars. 

So why go with us? 


Yes, it was. 

And it worked. 

We hooked lots of people with 
that first ad. 

We said a company that was 

(Ulicn \c>u't-c noi (he higycNt, _ , 

only No.2 in rent a cars would try 

Wc just C3h'l .ihord (liny .ish- J J 

“ inc "!77uM'fr'h",'u a"' harder for them. 

They bought every word. 
They came in expecting all of 
the things we promised: clean 
ashtrays, filled gas tanks, wipers 
that wiped, smiles that weren’t 
painted on and shiny new Fords. 

Most of them weren’t disappointed. They’ve been coming 
back. Often. With friends. 

You can’t do that with a gimmick. 

Unless it’s the slickest gimmick of all. 

The truth. 

©Avo. isf„CA.stN citr, N.r. 


Wc just can'l .ifl'ord dirlv .ish- 
s. Or h.iir-cmply g.is (.inks. Or 
n ssipcrs.Or unss.-ishcd tars. 
I Or loss tires. Or anything less than 
sia(-.id)ustcrs that a<ljust. lloalors that heat. Dvl'rosl- 
ers (hat defrost. 

Ohs ioiisls. the thing sse try hardest for is just to he 
iiiee. To start you out ss ith a ness car, like a lisely, 
sii|K-r-(ori|iie ford, an<l a ple.tsani smile. To knoss, say. 
ss here you get a pastrami sandss ic h in Des .Moines. 


n't alTord to take sc 
si time. 

' counter is shorter 


I lor granted. 


BRiDGE/CAa/'/es Goren 



No Jack Dalton to save the day 


In most bridge games nobody likes a Jack Dalion. For ihc 
* bcnelU of younger readers, the stalwart Dalton was a fic- 
tional hero of some years back who invariably turned up at 
the scene of desperation in the nick of time, shouting: "Jack 
Dalton to the rescue.” But unwise bridge rescues often cost 
heavily, li is usually less expensive to let your partnerextri- 
catc himself, if he feels it is necessary. But not alw'ays. 

The following hand occurred in the final match of the 
Masters Knockout Team championship in Toronto. It was 
an all-Canadian final between the heavily favored team of 
Eric Murray and the Cinderella group of Bruce Gowdy. 
Murray won. but it was a close match until the last board. 
Indeed, Ihc result might have gone the other way ifGowdy 
had emulated Jack Dalton on this hand. 

BfUh \it/e.x viiliierahh 
Soul/t eh’uUr 



(Jitr.'Ad'irl {Keb'Mu) (Oomv/i) 

3 « PASS PASS DOUBLE 

PASS PASS 7 


It is my own guiding principle that when 1 am surely go- 
ing to lose a lot of points anyway. I am willing to risk lo-s- 
ing a few more in the hopes of being able to better a bad 
bargain. It is fairly certain that North-South is going to 
absorb heavy punishment at two diamonds doubled. If 
partner cannot stomach three clubs and must return to three 
diamonds, the extra 300 points lost probably will not great- 
ly increase the number of International Match Points the 
opponents will collect. So. had I been North, 1 would have 
bid three clubs and. in this instance, been lucky enough to 
find partner with good support. 

Let me compliment Murray’s guts in doubling the two- 
diamond bid for a takeout and Kchcla's Judgment in con- 
verting this into a penalty double by passing. Four hearts 
would be very hard to bring home and. in any case, F.asl- 
West's keen defense collected more than the value of a vul- 
nerable game. 

West led a club, which East ruffed. Murray returned ace 
and queen of hearts, and Kehela overtook in order to give 
East a second club ruff. South ruffed the third heart and 
made a fine play when he led the diamond king, losing to 
the ace but pinning East’s queen. Kchc la countered by lead- 
ing the king of spades. Flad South let this hold, he would 
have spiked Kchela’s gambit, but he won with dummy’s 
ace and returned to his hand with a club. The jack of dia- 
monds was cashed and the 9 led to force West's 10. Now 
Kehela was able to put Murray in with the queen of spades, 
and a spade continuation provided a classic trump promo- 
tion. West was down to the lone 6 of trumps, but he was 
bound to take a trick with it when the spade lead came 
winging through the declarer, whose trumps were now 
headed by the 7. South was down three tricks for a whop- 
ping loss of KOO points. 

At the other table the North player for the Murray team 
opened with one club and, after a spirited conij'ictiiive auc- 
tion. played at four clubs doubled. This was down one for 
a net of 600. or 12 IMPs, to Murray. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Most ofthe time you will lose points by rescuing your part- 
ner. But. when the situation is so desperate it can .scarcely 
be worse, it is worth risking another 200 or 300 in order to 
try to find a safer landing place. end 



Iffda THE YEAR OF THE QUICK WIDE TRACKS 




Who needs all that new car talk with a new car like this ? 


Pontiac Grand Prix 



GOLF /Jack Nick la US 


An unusual swing 
he/ps so/ve an unusual 
difficulty 



When you arc faced v>iih a buried lie 
in a sand irap and a pin placed close 
to the near edge of the green you have 
a complex problem. A shot from such 
a lie usually will not have much kick- 
spin. so how can you stop the ball close 
to the hole? The solution is to "pop" 
the ball out. Normally, for a shot from 
a buried lie you would close the club 
face, but in thiscase you must open the 
club face wide, Then start the back- 
swing with a very early wrist break. 
7'his brings the club head back on a 
steep, upright plane. A steep backswing 
naturally sets up a steep downswing. 
As the club head comes down into the 
impact area the right hand must com- 
pletely dominate the swing. Because an 
open-faced club ordinarily lends to 
bounce off sand instead of digging into 
it. the right hand must drive the club 
head down into the sand with a sort of 
slicing action. Aim to have the club 
head enter the sand as close behind the 
ball as possible while still gelling under 
it. The ball should pop right out, and 
have more backspin than the conven- 
tional sweeping type of explosion shot. 

O ‘964 I , Ni'tiovt All I 



rhe cliih/acc is kepi open, as yellow trUoiule 
shows above, imtemi of closed {dotted Hoes). 
Yellow arc shows how swinK is lerr apright 
compared to normal explosion {dotted lines ). 
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suoi LI) J ci:\TLf:M.i.\ oi-riM i rirmiijj) ro a i.ady? 

If sill' I'nn's fdniiit liinr she lotihs. ns irrU ns nlnnil hint- 'yhr sitifrs — irv liiT. 

'I'nl.r InnliS. ) iiiir Tiftnrilli) is ni-nt. trim, sn smnri/v slim — \»» jnrrinf! iioir llnrr. 

I'ah' miltlnrss. This is th<‘ mihlrst mnnm'ri'il smol:t' nj nil. ii iih jlnvtir that nut hr nijovi’il n iihniit 
inhnliiifj:. ll In. tlinsr saft-smohiti'i. f'rnllr Tipnrillos iniiihin'l ni'n tarnish ihc 
silrcr lonrs nf "Tim firll Sntif’" from l.nl.mr. 

So. if the hilly' s tinme is Anna \liiria Allirritlirtli, anil vini mal. r ihr f'rnllrmniilv I'lfi'r, 
ifill yon fifl tin- hurl: of her Jinr Itnlinii luiiul'f 

Or uill von hr rrtnirilnl u ith a smilr that's as prarly ns llir tip of vonr Tipnrillo'f 
II rll. tlirrr s onh one inn to fnul out. 


COLLEGE FOOTB^LL^Dan Jenkins 

A nightmarish ending 
for Spook Murphy’s dream 


Coach Murphy and his Memphis State Tigers thought they couid 
upset Mississippi, but the Rebels put them right in their tank 


After unknown Memphis Sl;Uc lied 
'' powerful Oie Miss 0-1) last year it 
was no longer true that the most excit- 
ing activity around Memphis was watch- 
ing the ducks (lout in the marble foun- 
tain with the artilicial gladiolas on top 
in the lobby of the Hotel Peabody. The 
thing to do was to whoop it up for 
Memphis State and to believe Coach 
Spook Murphy when he said his Tigers 
would beat Mississippi this year. “If wc 
don't," said Spook, "there ain't a cotton 
picker in Mississippi." Last Saturday 


more than 1 5.00(1 Memphis State whoop- 
ers followed Spook to Oxford. Miss, for 
the big day. surviving a 21-car collision 
on Interstate Highway 55, a severe park- 
ing and hiking problem on the Ole Miss 
campus and 93*^ heat. When the game 
was over Ole Miss had won by the night- 
marish score of 30-0 and Spook's friends 
headed home to watch the ducks. 

It was quickly apparent that Ole Miss 
has another of those teams— faster, big- 
ger and deeper than many of Coach 
Johnny Vaught's fine ones in the past. 



The Rebels scored on the fourth play of 
the game, when a Jot of people were still 
trudging down the hill from the statue 
of the Confederate soldier. Quarterback 
Jim Weatherly threw a pass in the Mem- 
phi.s State end /one to JIalfback Billy 
Clay. Two hours later, on the last play 
of the game. Ole Miss was again on the 
Memphis State goal line, fumbling away 
what should have been another touch- 
down. 

In between. Ole Miss pounded out 
439 yards passing and running, held 
Memphis Slate to a mere .^6 and aggres- 
sively forced the stunned, jittery visitors 
into eight fumbles. In fact, the only cle- 
ment of suspense during the long after- 
noon was whether or not State could 
make a tirsl down. With two minutes 
and 56 seconds left in the third quarter, 
they finally did so. winning a few well- 
scattered cheers from Memphis people 
filing out of Hemingway Stadium. 

Unfortunately for Memphis State, it 
was a football-wise audience, one that 
included Coach W'ccb Hwbank and As- 
sistant Coach Chuck Knox of the New 
York Jets and Talent Scouts Pat Peppier 
of the Circen Bay Packers. 13on Kloster- 
man of the Kansas City Chiefs. Harley 
Sewell of the Los Angeles Rams, Red 
Lttingcr of the Houston Oilers and Char- 
lie flowers of the San Diego Chargers, 
hiroy Hirseh of the Rams was lucky. He 
left the day before the game after watch- 
ing Memphis State in workouts. 

Like most of the enthusiasts, the pros 
believed they were going to see an epic 
contest between two teams loaded with 
prospects. Memphis Stale had at least 
four, led by 275-pound Tackle Harry 
Sehuh. Ole Miss certainly would have 
some; it always docs. Before the kickoff 
the Rams' Sewell said, "You like to see 
quality go against quality." 

Most of the prospects the pros saw 
turned out to be from OIc Miss, Quar- 
terback Weatherly, for one. Weatherly 
sprinted the Memphis Stale ends with 
case and completed 14 out of 22 passes. 
There were other .standout.s. too. End 
Allen Brown caught passes m midair, 
w ith Tigers glancing off him. and Ouard 
Stan Hindman sometimes smothered 
Memphis Siale'.s quarterbacks before 
they could fumble. 

Nothing had happened during the 
days before the game to give Spook 
Murphy the slightest suspicion that a 
crushing defeat lay ahead. There had 
been a couple of uninspired workouts, 
sure, (Jn Wednesday, for example, the 
Tigers looked so bad the couch had to 
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say, “Just get outa my sight.’’ But on 
Thursday, Memphis State was sharp 
again, and Spook, a tall man with a 
booming voice, was cheerful and con- 
fident. Driving through the narrow, 
shaded streets of the Memphis State 
campus, Spook almost had a minor col- 
lision with one of his a.ssistani coaches. 
“By dog,” he said, “you can tell we’re 
getlin' near game time, because my 
coaches are stoppin' on green and goin’ 
on red. Well, the hay’s in the barn now. 
anyhow. Nothin’ to do but wait.” 

He seemed to enjoy relaxing and wait- 
ing in the athletic dormitory, a new one 
with a color television set, and discussing 
his personnel — and that of Ole Miss. 
“Now you take old Brooks, our end." 
said Murphy. “He’s a big one [6 feet 5, 
2401, but he's also got some mean in him. 
Yes sir. He's about half mean.’’ About 
Hindman, the Rebels’ best lineman. 
Spook said, ’’That boy is .somethin’ else. 
Man. when he lays his ears back he's 
about half gazelle. You don’t find big 
old boy.s who run like him." 

Nor did it disturb Murphy to talk 
about the curious fact that most of 
Memphis State's players come from such 
quaint southern strongholds as Oak 
Park, III. and Fcastervillc, Pa. Memphis 
Slate had two starters from Illinois, two 
from Pennsylvania, two from Missouri 
and one from New Jersey. “You know 
what?” said Spook. “Those old boys like 
it down heah. Why, they get taken into 
our fine homes and get in this fine, warm 
climate and they like it." Spook grinned 
and said, “Of course, now, we got some, 
too, who came because their coaches 
phoned me up and said come get 'em.” 

One such player is Quarterback Olic 
Cordill. Spook acquired him from the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana in 
Lafayette because Cordill. the son of a 
former star at Rice, admittedly could not 
"gel along” with the coaches at the 
Louisiana school. “Just a personality 
clash, so to speak,” said Murphy. “Wish 
they'd send me more like him. That boy 
can kick fhis kicking against OIc Miss 
was Spook's only weapon) and do some 
other things, too.” 

Talk was one of them. Cordill was 
relaxed and confident before the OIc 
Miss Journey. “We’ve had some family 
feuds out there on the practice field,” 
he said, “but thaTs good for you. 1 know 
one thing. We’ve got one of the best 
teams in the nation. Last year wc didn't 
really think we had a chance to beat 
Ole Miss until after we had tied the 
game and knew we were better than they 


were. This year wc know it for sure." 

Mississippi knew no such thing. The 
team’s attitude before the game was se- 
rious. almost grim. The players regarded 
last year's tie as an insult, and in an ef- 
fort to atone for it they practiced last 
week in strict privacy. Reporters, pho- 
tographers. students— all were banned 
from Mississippi’s workouts. 

Drawn by the prospect of a bitter re- 
match, people began arriving on the Mis- 
sissippi campus at 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and parked in the Grove, a pleasant 
little park surrounded by buildings in the 
center of the campus. Men raised the 
trunks of the cars and lifted out folding 
chairs, hammocks, tables, quilts and ice- 
boxes. Women removed huge baskets of 
fried chicken and sandwiches. Children 
romped through the trees. Couples 
played bridge at the tables, read news- 
papers and magazi ncs. Some slept as they 
waited for the game. Some listened to 
the noises of the traffic confusion and 
wondered if the police were drinking 
coffee in the school cafeteria. Several 
were. 

Meanwhile Ole Miss Publicity Direc- 
tor Billy Gates worked hectically to find 
passes for the pro scouts to get through 
the gates of the stadium. There were 
just no tickets remaining. As Gates 


THE SOUTH 

3. MISSISSIPPI 0-0} 3. ALAUAMA (1-0} 

While OIc Miss was squashing Memphis 
State. AUBURSj was whipping Houston by the 
same score, 30-0. The poor Cougars never 
had a chance. Quarterback Jimmy Sidle and 
HalfbackTuckcrFrcdcrickson bushwhacked 
ihem with indelicate roll-outs and lusty 
charges through the line. Houston’s feeble 
attempts to move the ball were swallowed 
up by a thunderous Auburn defense, led by 
Linebackers Frcderickson and Bill Cody. 
Even so. Coach Shug Jordan found some- 
thing to grouse about. Auburn’s passing, he 
said, could have been better, te.snessee, a 
skimpy 10-6 winner over Chattanooga and 
Auburn’s next opponent, will be sorry to 
learn that Jordan plans to work on that 
“weak" passing attack. 

ALABAMA'S Bear Bryant was delighted with 
his team. The Bear even managed a small 
grin as Quarterback Joe Namaih, who never 
used to roll out much, scattered Georgia 
with his passes (16 for 21) and ran around 


worked out the problem, one man asked 
how OIc Miss, a big school, really felt — 
really— about having Memphis State as 
an opponent? 

Gates, his shirt unbuttoned, his brow 
moist and the phone ringing, studied (he 
question carefully and chose a word. 
“Crummy," he .said. 

As the game began and Spook Mur- 
phy's sweet dream.s quickly turned sour, 
the pro scouts did not have to struggle 
very hard for explanations of w hy it was 
happening. 

"Memphis Slate is so jittery," said 
Don Klostcrman of the Chiefs. “The 
Ole Miss defense gives ’em the off-tackle, 
but they don’t take it. They’re sure tight. 
Woodlicf, their linebacker, is a good one, 
though. He's Slaying after them. Even 
if you're as good as OIc Miss you can’t 
win unless you take it to them." 

Charlie Flowers of the Chargers, a 
former Ole Miss All-America, had the 
simplest explanation. "This is the best 
Ole Miss team I’ve ever seen,” he said. 

Although dazed by the quickness and 
the thoroughness of his team's defeat. 
Spook Murphy was equal to the occa- 
sion. “Wc thought we were movin’ into 
the big lime," he said, “but it looks like 
we’re gonna have to tread water for a 
while." 


them for three touchdowns as ’Bama won 
easily, 31 -3. Lsv's Charlie McClendon was 
pleased, too. He sprung a swinging (for 
LSU) pro-style flanker T on Texas A&M, 
and Quarterback Pat Screen threw to Flank- 
er Doug Moreau six times for 101 yards. 
But, in truth, it was LSD's oldlime resource- 
fulness that beat the stubborn Aggies 9-6. 
Tackle .Mickey Cox blocked an A&M punt 
in the end zone, and Moreau left-footed a 
34-yard field goal. 

While SMU was busy keying its double 
monster defense to Florida Fullback Larry 
Dupree, Halfback Jack Harper ran 56 yards 
with a pass to set up one touchdown and 
returned a puni 80 yards for another as 
Florida romped 24-8. Meanwhile, Kentucky 
and GEORGIA TECH had problems. Kentucky 
splattered fumbles all over Stoll Field, and 
only some fancy flying by Halfback Rodger 
Bird saved a 13-6 win over Detroit. Tech was 
hard-pressed to get by Vanderbilt 14-2. 

For a while it looked like oklaho.ma was 
going to be beaten by a Chilean soccer play- 
er. Bernardo Bramson, a Maryland sopho- 
continued 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

In Livorno, legend says they distill 
the golden rays of the sun and 
put them into each drop of 
Galliano. Try a sip of its bright, 
sunny flavor, The legend may 
seem very real, Galliano— 
the fine Italian liqueur that 
has conquered America. 


more, side-kicked a 22-yari] field goal early 
in the fourth quarter to put the Terps ahead 
3-0. Then, with 4*/2 minule.s to play, the land- 
l(K-kcd Soonerb struck. Third-string Quarter- 
back John Hammond, pinned back on his 
own 10-yard line, found Halfback Lance 
Rcnt/el free on the 45 and hit him with u 
pass. Rcnt/cl went all the way for a touch- 
down. Oklahoma scored again to win 13-3. 

It was an upsetting day in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference. A two-point gamble by 
North Carolina in the last minute failed, and 
the Tar Heels fell to morth caroi.ina statr 
14-13. DUKi was luckier. The Blue Devils 
gladly settled fora 9-9 lie when south Caro- 
lina's Jack McCalhcrn kicked a 30-yard field 
goal with 1 :30togo W AKt roRtST. with unac- 
customed aplomb, survived a record-break- 


THE BEST 


BACK OF THE WEEK; Aimy Quarterback 
Rollic Siichwch had his finest day against 
The Citadel. He ran back a punt 73 yards 
for one touchdown, then romped 2') and 93 
yards for two more scores, gaining 236 yards, 
LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Dick Pratt. 
26S-pound Kansas guard, forced the fumble 
that saved a 7 3 win over TCU, was in on 
seven other tackles and made the Juyhuwk 
olT-lack/tf plays go with his lusty blocking. 


ing spree by Virginia sophomore Quarter- 
back Bob Davis (334 yards running and 
passing) to shtK-k the Cavaliers 31 -21. 

Miami, without George Mira, was like a 
jet without a wing, rlorida statt's Steve 
Tensi and Krcd BilctnikolT teamed up for 
two touchdown passes and a 14-0 w in over 
the played-out Hurricanes. After the game 
Bilctnikoff rushed across the field and began 
swabbing younger brother Bob's forehead 
with a towel. Little brother needed it. He 
had just played his first game us Miami’s 
quarterback and had spent the night buried 
under eager FSU defenders. 

THE EAST 

TMF TOP THREE: 1. HAW (1-0) 

a. ARMY (I-O) ». BOSTON COLLEGE (1-0) 

Penn State's Rip Engle had figured out a 
way to stop navy’s Roger Staubach. He 
instructed his ends to keep Staubach inside, 
and he blit-ted a linebacker to further harass 
him. It worked. Staubach was held to five 
pass wmpletions and 30 yards in total of- 
fense. But what F.ngle did not count on was 
Navy's e\ccllcni defense ("the strongest 
physically I've seen in years"). Navy turned 
two pass interceptions, one a 58-yard re- 
turn by Halfback Duncan lngrah,am. and a 
Penn Stale fumble into three touchdowns 
and won 21-8. "The worst game I've ever 
played, " brotKied Staubach, "but 1 wasn't 
really needed, was I ’" 

It did not take very long for Syracuse's 
prescason ranking to drop. Despite some 

coniimtrii 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN THE KNOW: 
WHAT HE’S WEARING THIS FALL 



He likes quilted nylon ski iaekets,“Daeron’’ 88 makes them light, warm. 


Ski jackets are the jackets, ac- 
cording to DuPont’s 3rd Annual 
College/Career Fashion Confer- 
ence. And here are two standouts 
with authentic “pro” styling. 
(Note the collars which zip open 
to release hoods.) They’re 100% 


Du Pont nylon inside and out. 
Light and luxurious, yet rugged 
enough to take lots of action. And 
they’re insulated with a warm 
layer of‘‘Dacron”* 88 fiberfill that 
weighs next to nothing. Care? 
Couldn’t be simpler —they’re wash 




8s wear, of course! Reversible Ski 
Slope, right, about $29.95. New 
patrol-length Ski Patrol, left, 
about $35. Both in a great range 
of smart colors at fine stores every- 
where. Both by Sira'fajac 

*Du Pont'i reg. T.M. for ill polyester fiber. 
Du Pont makei fibert. not fabric* or rlothet. 


BETTE! THINGS FOB BETTE* IIWNG. . . fM*0(X3H CufMISTKY 



THE YOUNG MAN IN THE KNOW: WHAT HE’S WEARING THIS FALL 



He likes bold, brushed 
cardigans of light, warm 
“Orion** ’ and mohair 

I The styling’s traditional, 

[ But otherwise cardigans 
I have taken on a rugged new 
look for fall. College men 
and young business men 
I like soft, shaggy textures. 
And big, bold patterns, 
Case in point: this new car 
digan of “Orion” and mo- 
hair, It's comfortably warm, 
yet remarkably light. And 
the last word in easy-care 
convenience. “Orion” holds 
it true to size and shape 
through hard wear, regular 
washing. Panel front design i 
in tri-tone heather colorings, 
about S14.95 at fine stores. 
Styled by KANDAHAR 


Sweater ,hown 80'’; "Orion''* acrylic. 20'/l 
mohair. *Du Pont'* rexiitered trademark. 
Dll Pont make, fiber*, not fabric* or clothe*. 


He lihes the classic, 
natural-shoulder suit 
with stay-neat 
“Dacron”^ 

' At Du Font's 3rd Annual 
, College Career Fashion 
, Conference, campus wheels 
and junior execs agreed on 
I a great suit for every young 
man to own. And this is it, 

I impeccably tailored by 
j Isidore Aaronson. Natural 
shoulders, of course. Tradi- 
1 lional three-button cut. And 
1 great looking, hard-wear- 
1 ing sharkskin of ’‘Dacron" 

I and worsted. Thanks to 
I "Dacron”, wrinkles haven't 
I a chance. It stays neatly 
pressed, trouser creases 
sharp, even through rain! 
See it at B. Altman's Baili- 
wick Shop, New York and 
I branches : Abraham 86 
Straus. Rernsen Shop. 
Brooklyn; Marshall Field's 
Student Shop. Chicago and 
branches: Wm. Filene’s 
Varsity Shop, Boston: B. 
Forman's Young Men's 
Shop, Rochester: the Union 
Co,, Columbus, Ohio: and 
oilier fine stores featuring j 

clothing bylSIOORE AARONSON CO. 


Suit jhown: SSU "Darron'" polyesttr, 4S’;. 
worsted wool. ‘Du Pont'j rcRistered trade- 
mark. Du Pont makes libers, not fabrici Or 
clothes. 




Sometimes this great Canadian whisky, 

Seagram’s V.O. 

tastes even better. Like now'. 

V.O. does for you what no other whisky can. 
It defines smooth once and for all. 

Light? Of course. 


CANtDiM WHI$KY-A BtENO Of SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD 86.8 PROOF. SEACRAM-DISTILLERS CO. N.Y.C. 




Seagram' ay? .j 
Canadian C — J 



KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL coMimied 


excellent running by Quarterback Walley 
Mahle, Pullback Jim Nance and Halfback 
Floyd Lillie, the Orange was ready to scitlc 
for a 14-14 tic with boston colllge with 
only nine seconds to play. But not BC. With 
fourth and two on his own 45, Quarterback 
Larry Mar/etli, rolling right, spotted End 
Bill Cronin on the 15 with Syracuse defend- 
ers Charlie Brown and Ted Holman draped 
over him. He threw anyway. Cronin leaped 
and caught the ball und— as Holman and 
Brown collided — raced into the end zone. 
So BC hud the ball game, 21-14. 

ARMY had an easier time. The big Cadet 
blockers flattened every Citadel tackier in 
sight, breaking Quarterback RollieSlichweh 
loose on three long touchdown runs. Soph- 
omore Tailback Fred Barofsky went on a 
71-yard sprint the first time he carried, and 
Army buried the southerners, 34-0. 

BurFALo Quarterback DonGilbert passed 
for two touchdowns as the Bulls stomped 
Boston U. 35-0. Massachusetts had Coach 
Vic Fusia tearing at his sculp before the Red- 
men squcc7cd past Maine 6-0. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP three: t. ILLINOIS (O-O) 

3. OKLAHOMA (l-O] 3. OHIO STATE fO-O} 

KANSAS scraped by Texas Christian 7-3 in a 
game won w ith a missed hand-off and saved 
by a fumble. W'ith the Jawhawks on thcTCU 
14 early in the second quarter. Halfback 
Willie Ray Smith tried to give the ball to 
Gale Sayers and missed. Smith sighed, 
shrugged and lugged the ball over himself. 
Later, with 20 seconds to go and TCU on 
the Kansas onc-yard line. Frog Quarterback 
Randy Howard called a sneak. Howard and 
Jayhawker Guard IJick Pratt collided on the 
goat line. Kansas Coach Jack Mitchell was 
unable to look, but not Pratt. "All of a sud- 
den, there the ball was," said the 6-foot-l 
265-pounder. "I grabbed it and ran. I must 
have made at least an inch." That was 
enough. Kansas had the ball and the game. 

NORTHWFSTFRN bcut Oi cgoii State 7-3, no 
thanks to Us receivers. Tom Myers put 2l 
of his 23 passes on target, but only 1 1 were 
caught. Myers, however, completed six of 
eight for 60 yards and picked up 10 more 
in penalties by calling quick snaps while 
Oregon State was wildcardingas Northwest- 
ern went 95 yards for a touchdown. The 
Wildcats’ defense was better. In the second 
half, rushes led by End Pat Riley nailed Ore- 
gon quarterbacks for 96 yards in losses and 
left the Beavers with a net loss of 12 yards 
for the game. 

WISCONSIN needed the insurance touch- 
down it scored when it fumbled into the 
end zone in order to fight olT Kansas State 
17-7. IOWA -STATE beat Drake 25-0 and 
NEBRASKA Crushed South Dakota 56-0. 

Mid-American power bowling green 
ran Coach Doyt Perry's nonconference rec- 
ord to 28-1 by downing Southern Illinois 


35-12, and western Michigan upset Louis- 
ville 10-7. but other league mates suffered 
ignominy, miami was tied 7-7 by xavifr, 
Marshall lost to morehead 6-0 and Toledo 
got a 22-6 whacking from villanova. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE; 1. TEXAS (t-C) 

3. RICE (0-0) 3. TEXAS TECH (l-o) 

"Before you leave, take a close, hard look. 
Otherwise you’re likely to be embarrassed.’’ 
That was the warning tf.xas tech Coach 
J T King issued to sportswriters when they 
came to Lubbock on their annual tour of 
the Southwest Conference. Last Saturday 
night it was favored Mississippi State who 
was embarrassed. State expected Tech Half- 
back Donny Anderson to slash at the tack- 
les and Fullback Jim Zanios to hammer the 
middle— and they did, for 140 yards. But 
King had a couple of rare surprises for the 
visitors. Tom Wilson, a shiny new quarter- 
back, completed seven passes for 127 yards, 
Placc-Kickcr Ken Gill booted a 51-yard field 
goal and Tech upset State, 21-7. 

TEXAS was up to its old tricks against 
Tulane. The very first time the single-minded 
Longhorns got the ball, they pushed back 
the green Green Wave 72 yards in 17 plays. 
Halfback Ernie Koy scoring from (he one. 
Koy did it again in the third quarter and 
Texas went on to win, 31-0, its I2th straight. 

ARKANSAS Coach Frank Broyles long ago 
gave up the idea that his Razorbacks could 
overpower anyone. He just wants them "to 
sling people." Quarterback Billy Gray, who 
was supposed to be "demoted” to defense, 
had a sharp needle ready for tough Okla- 
homa State. His slick running and passing 
led Arkansas to victory, 14-10. 

OHIO U. barely made it past West Texas 
State 16-14, and north tfxas state and 
TEXAS WESTERN playcd to a scoreless lie. 


many talented runners for the Vols. 

North Carolina owar Michigan Stata. State 

lacks speed. Carolina has it. 

Oklahoma ovar usc. (JSC is quick and 
tricky, but Oklahoma is stronger in the line. 
Notra Dame ovar Wiaconain. But NotrC 
Dame will have to stop Wisconsin’s passes. 
Kansas ovar Syracusa. Syracuse Can match 
Kansas in the backficid, but not up front. 
Massachusatts ovar Harvard. Harvard iS 
not ready for the tough Redmen. 

Lsu ovar Rica. Thc Owls, good as they 
arc, cannot stop alt those LSU backs. 
Illinois ovor California. The rough lilini 
line will rush Cal’s Morton all day. 


THE WEST 

THE TOR THREE: 1. USC (l-O) 

2. AIR FORCE (l-O) 3. CALIFORNIA (l-O) 

For thc second straight year air force 
upset Washington on a Bart Holaday field 
goal, winning 3-2. Thc highly rated Huskies 
collected nothing but fumbles, frustrations 
and penalties for themselves. Even thc safe- 
ty was a deliberate gift by Air Force after 
holding Washington on thc one-yard line 
with time running out. 

use’s Mike Garrett, never stopped by 
fewer than two tacklcrs, scored 20 points 
in the first half against Colorado before 
USC let up. took out Garrett & Co. and 
coasted to a 21-0 victory. In its 23 allotted 
minutes thc first string thoroughly cowed 
the Buffalo. Garrett gained 127 yards. 
Quarterback Craig Fertig completed five 
of 1 1 passes for 89 yards and Fullback Ron 
Heller carried 12 times for an average of 
6.8 yards. 

Fooling Missouri with running and de- 
fense and scoring the first two limes it got 
thc ball, rebuilt California dismantled Mi/.- 
zou 21-14. After Jim Blakcncy swept 13 
yards for a touchdown. Quarterback Craig 
Morton hit Flanker Jerry Mosher on a 26- 
yard scoring pass and grammar-schoolmate 
Jack Schraub for an 18-yard score. Wash- 
ington state upset Stanford 29-23 behind 
Quarterback Tom Roth, and thc Oregon 
Webfoots waddled past BYU, 20-13. 

New Mexico has won two WAC titles 
without beating the utterly unimpressed 
UTAH Utes, and if the Lobos arc to win a 
third it will have to be thc same way. Utah 
pulverized them 16-0— and 401 yards to 119. 
ARIZONA STATE Quurtcrback John Torok 
struck 10, 21 and 57 yards for touchdown 
passes as the Sun Dcvil.s unexpectedly daz- 
zled Utah State 24-8. Wyoming crushed 
Colorado Stale 31-7. 


Pitt ov«r Oregon. Pilt’s Ma/urck can do 
more with a football than Oregon’s Berry. 
WAAhington ovar Baylor. ThC Husky 
ground game will prove better than Baylor’s 
passing. 

OTHER GAMES 

ARMY OVER BOSTON COLLEGE 

DUKE OVER VIRGINIA 

FLORIDA OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE 

FLORIDA STATE OVER TCU 

INDIANA OVER NORTHWESTERN; 

MISSISSIPPI OVER KENTUCKY 

MISSOURI OVER UTAH 

OHIO U. OVER PUROUe 

OHIO STATE OVER SMU 

PENN STATE OVER UCLA 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

B RIGHT, t1 WRONG. 1 TIE 


SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 

■nessaa. Aubum has too 
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GOLF / Alfred Wrighi 




NOW \ PICK THE PEN TO FIT YOUR GRIP! 
In writing, the grip makes the difference! Now- 
Paper Mate brings you three different shaped pens 
one designed to fit your grip. Husky Grip— a sturdy 
pen with real heft and weight. Regular Grip— the 
popular pen with weight and grip most people want. 
Slim Grip — n slender pen with a trim look and feel. 
Each pen, just $1.95. 



Try 

Field & 
Stream 

...the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 


Polish Your Own Carl 


Yes. and have (un doing itl Do the family 
boat at the same time! Get the family to* 
Relher for an outira and see the things 
you love gleam and glisten like never before. 
Custom Crest Gloss Cream Auto Polish 
is the once m a lifetime oroduct that makes 
cars, boats and airplanes shine like the 
very sun. It's the easiest polish in the 
world to use. It Cleans! It Polishes! It 
Protects! Like nothing you have ever seen 
or used before! One easy-on, easy-off appli- 
cation does ail three! You will be amazed 
when you try it. 'You will he amazed, even 
dumbfounded as you watch its miraculous 
hydrotizcd mineral compound go into action 
to give you the deepest, clearest, mirror- 
like finish you have ever seen. Watch both 
the old and the new car or boat come 
alive under the cleaning and polishing ability 
ol Custom Crest Gloss Cream. You will get 
ultimate protection agamst rust, oxidation, 
and dirt! Don't take our word for it-wrile 
for a FREE Sample and try it yourself. Then 
ask for It at your favorite 
service station or write us 
if he doesn't have il. Guaran- 
leed-your money back if 
you're not satisfied. Don't 
miss the boat, write today! 




Model 55P 
lighlwiighi Vfeiiled 
Fothloned (ollai 
About S17.9S 


spinnaker 

onirt 


Top quality, long stople worsted yorn provides 
the luxurious fabrit and expert traflsmanship 
fashions this Spinnaker shirt ... a favorite for 
sports or casuol wear . . . exemplifying the flex- 
ibility, vitality and lightweight comfort of fine 
wool. Custom cut . . . three-button plaque front . . . 
one chest pocket... adjustable cuffs. • Colors: 
Honey Ton Mossy Navy Ginger Snop Scarlet, a 
Sizes: Small Medium Large Extra large. 

P, 

The riea SpiAnokei Jo<kei ■‘d--. 

100% Wool Jeiter ?. 

Wo'ei-ieptlleol. Sloin-iesiUonl ^ - 


At four lavoiile dealer, or write lo ^ ^ 

C. C. VALENTINE & CO., INC. 

3S0 FIFTH AVEhUE, NEW YOlIK 1. N Y. 


The Saint 
gets revenge 
on King Tut 

Some West Virginia old folk carry 
their long-standing rivalry into the 
finals of the National Amateur 


Tiic 1*164 U.S. .Aniatciir Cluinipion' 
' ship, which was played last week 
alonc> the handscmie. rol|iin> fairways of 
the Canterbury Golf Club on the out- 
skirts of Cleveland, was a source of con- 
-siderable joy for oldtimcrs and senii- 
menlalists. It was the 2lst lime that 
Bill Campbell. Ihe winner, bad e.ssayed 
the championship and the cighlli time 
for i-Ul Tutwiler. the 45-yeur-old runner- 
up, who is Campbell's senior by four 
years. As these two old eodgers — or so 
they had seemed to most of the other I4tl 
contestants — walked wearily througli the 
last nine of their oh-so-closc 36-hole 
final match on Saturday, middle-aged 
spectators were smiling happily at one 
another, buoyed by this demonstration 
that their own generation could still 
show the youngtiot shots a eool shot or 
two. It was as if the twist and the Beatles 
had never happened, and one could al- 
most hear Benny Goodman and Glenn 
Miller playing background music. 

As it well should have been, the I'lnal 
was a match of real drama. Campbell 
and Tutwiler arc both West Virginians, 
having been raised in the rival towns of 
Huntington and Charleston. In 1939. 
when Ed Tutwiler was attending Law- 
reneeville School, he won the Eastern 
IiUerseholastic championship. Bill Camp- 
bell won it two years later while a student 
at I’hillips Exeter. During the past 25 
years. Tutwiler has won the West Vir- 
ginia Amateur championship 11 limes 
and Campbell seven. They had played 
each other seven times in the finals of 
that tournament, with the easygoing 
Tut the king of the series, winning si.'v. 
Now. with that risalry as a backdrop. 






ihey came last Saturday to the pinnacles 
of their golfing careers just about when 
they should have been sunning them- 
selves on some Southern front porch and 
regaling their progeny with stories of 
glorious days long gone. 

Yet Iwo perennial adversaries could 
not be more different if one had been 
born in Kabul and the other in Kala- 
mazoo. Bill Campbell is 6 feet 4. and 
just as broad-shouldered and lean as he 
was when he used to swim breaststroke 
for Princeton. Tulwiler isa 6-footcr. loo, 
but middle age and good living have 
spread his waistline and added chins and 
etchings to his bulldog face. Campbell is 
utterly serious. A prosperous insurance 
man, he has served in his state's legisla 
lure and devotes considerable time to 
civic enterprises, Among some of the 
younger amateurs he is known as The 
Saint, for he has never accepted so much 
as a free golf ball from manufacturers. 

Tulwiler. on the other hand, is as 
carefree as a sideman in a jazz combo, 
having modeled himself after t/ie West 
Virginia golfer, Sam Snead. Tut likes to 
refer to hini.se)f as “This ol' hillbilly." 
and he carries on a ceaseless line of 
chatter with the gallery throughout even 
the tensest moments of a match. "Don't 
move. I'll bend it around you," he called 
to spectators who were standing in the 
way of a shot he was about to hit one 
afternoon. Playing one of the countless 
balls he had hit into the woods during 
the final, he said to the gallery, "Hell, 
you ain't in my way, Ah'm in yours." 

Of ihe two men, Campbell is far and 
away the more polished golfer. Possessor 
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Why sit on Ihe sidelines 

when you can get in the game for *25? 

Sure you can . . . you can learn to play a Hammond 
Organ in only 30 days . . . with 6 exciting 
lessons . . . and have a Hammond Organ in 
your home for a music filled month all for $25. 

If you're satisfied with your progress after 30 days, 
you need not add one penny to your $25 
to make your full down payment. If you're not, 
your dealer will pick up the organ and refund the $25, 

Now', get off that chair and get into ihe game. 

It's different — it's exciting— it's challenging — 
it’s rewarding— it's called life. 

And that life will start the moment 
you send us this coupon; 


nommond (7fgdn Comijanv 
JJ07 West Oiversev Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60f, 39 

Please send cniorlu! brochure showing all Hammond Organs 
.incl Ihe fact filled folder "Wonders of the Hammond Organ". 


Address 


THE ONE AND ONLY 

HAMMOND ORGAN 

MUSIC s SiOSI CIOKIOUS vOKTt 
Also S(ASt«S Of THE IIAMSrONb PIANO 



Adding 10 pins to 
your average can be 
as easy as visiting 
your Brunswick Pro 
Dealer ^ 


/ 

Ever notice that bowlers who roll their own 
personally-fitted bowling balls score 
higher? Rolling the same ball — the right 
ball — week alter week, helps keep timing 
and delivery sharp. A ten pin rise in your 
average is not too much to expect. Many 
bowlers have done it. That’s why your local 


Brunswick Pro Dealer is worth seeing now. 
Brunswick Pro Dealers have fitted more 
bowling balls than all other dealers com- 
bined. They offer you professional service 
that money can’t buy with any other ball 
. . . including exclusive Brunswick Custom- 
Matic Fit at no extra cost, 


GOLF conllnunl 

of a lovely, upright swing, he has cap- 
tained the Walker Cup team, won the 
North and South Amateur three limes, 
and (in 1949) reached the semifinals of 
the U.S. Amateur. Even though Tut- 
wilcr has made something of a career out 
of beating Bill C'amphcll. his tournament 
laurels have been conlined largely to his 
home slate. Now a Cadillac dealer in 
Indianapolis, he is pretty much a week- 
end golfer and his swing is a triumph of 
determination over style. 

The golf that was played by these two 
antithetic types through Saturday's in- 
termittent drizzle would have done jus- 
tice to the championship in any year. 
Both men toured the tough Canterbury 
course in one-ovcr-par 72 to end all even 
after the morning round. Campbell's 
way, for the most part, was down the 
middle, on the green and two putts. Tui's 
way was through the trees, into the bunk- 
ers and down in one breathtaking snaky 
stroke from almost any distance. 

And so it went after lunch, too. Tlie> 
stayed even until the 27th hole, where 
Tutwiler went ahead with a birdie, but 
Campbell pulled even at 29. On the .list 
the Geritol ran out. They each sprayed 
the course with three straight bogeys. 
Then, on the par-3 35th hole. Tutwilcr's 
putter finally failed him. An indilTerenl 
chip shot left him .30 feet from the hole. 
"Shucks, I need you real bad." he said 
to the putt. "Let's go." But the ball 
died at the rim of the cup. and Campbell 
took a one-hole lead that meant victory 
when both men bogeyed the 36th. 

It is certainly no reflection on the 
hardy oldcomcrs of amateur golf who 
performed so well at Canterbury — Billy 
Joe Patton. 42. Dale Morey. 43. Charlie 
Kocsis. 51 . Fred Kammcr. 42. and Char- 
lie Smith, 33- to say that 1964 is not a 
vintage year for new talent. Of the sol- 
emn. stork-thin young men who annual- 
ly emerge from the country's golfing col- 
leges and shake up the Amateur Cham- 
pionship before turning pro, only two 
made the semifinals. Mark Hopkins, a 
tall, blond and friendly youth from the 
University of Houston, looked to be 
the best of the lot, but he had the mis- 
fortune of running into Campbell on 
his best day of the tournament. Tul- 
wiler put away the other. Dave Lichel- 
berger of Oklahoma State, sending the 
collegians back to their books aware of 
something that foes of Sam Snead have 
known for years: old folk from West 
Virginia arc hard to beat. end 
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if you 
haven’t smoked 
a cigarette 
in a year 

you’ll pay less for new life insurance with State Mutual 



When the Surgeon General's Report was released. State Mutual studied it with great care. And 
we came to this conclusion: the non-cigarette smoker, in our opinion, is a better life insur- 
ance risk. He's entitled to a better rate. So we've given it to him. And this new, lower rate 
is on our popular Preferred Protector plan for both men and women. You are eligible if you 
haven't smoked a cigarette in a year (cigars and pipes are quite permissible). If you would like 
a booklet explaining this lower rate, just drop us a line and ask for it. We're quite proud 
of this innovation since it proves you can be big and flexible . . . old, and still a pioneer. 

State Mutual of America 



State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health-Group. 


TENNIS /Frank Deford 


A young, fresh setting for 
the old Davis Cup 

This week's Challenge Round between Australia and the U.S. takes 
place not at Forest Hills but at a junior high school in Cleveland 


T here was a Jay when a U.S. dcrensc 
of the Da\is C up aulomalieally look 
place in the staid atmosphere of the 
West Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills, 
N.Y. Hut that day is gone. This week 
the U.S. will defend the cup against 
Australia at the Roxboro Junior High 
School in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. To 
old-line tennis purists this may sound as 
degrading as mosing the Masters from 
Augusta to Hoboken but. in truth, it 
is a long step forward. Remosing the 
matches from Forest Hills may some- 
day be considered as important for ten- 
nis as leaving that cellar in Liverpool 
was for the Beatles. 

■‘What this sport needs is exposure." 
says Bob Malaga, the man responsible for 
bringing the Davis Cup to Cleveland. 
■‘We have to get tennis to the people and 
move the good things around the way 
golf has. I hale to say this, but now the 
best thing would be for other cities to 
try to gel this away from us." 

Malaga is a bright, dedicated promot- 
er who works for tennis and Cleveland. 
Right now he is at his happiest and busi- 
est because he is working for both. He 
is a bald man w'ho does not wear a hat. 
His eyes do not dart about, his whole 
head docs. Partner in a local law- firm, 
clubman and resident of swank Shaker 
Heights. Malaga — the name is C^cch — 
grew up in nearby Collinwood. He is an 
aggressive man but not pugnacious, a 
cigar smoker who docs not jab out with 
the cigar. He brought the Davis Cup to 
Cleveland by careful planning and polite 
cajolery, not by bulldo/ing. Part ad man 
and part politician. -Malaga played an 
important role in the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of C. William O’Neill in 1956. He 
still has license plate RM-29» his initials 
and his age when his man won. 

However, the USl.TA did not award 
the Challenge Round to Cleveland solely 


on Malagian charm. Cleveland simply 
made the best offer. It has carried out 
all its promises, too. The matches this 
weekend will make the most money in 
Davis Cup history. The U.S. and Austral- 
ian lawn tennis associations should haul 
almost SIOO.OOO out of Cleveland. The 
take was only 530,000 last year in Ade- 
laide. "Nothing burns me up more." 
Malaga says, "than when I get some re- 
quest for a S25 donation to support this 
tennis thing or that one. Sure. I know 
they all say I'm too commercial. Well, this 
sport doesn't have to beg. It can support 
itself if it's promoted. We've made mon- 
ey every time in Cleveland. O.K.. I'm 
commercial if that’s commercial." 

Malaga started playing tennis at an 
early age. though Collinwood is known 
more for contact sports. Boxer Joey 
Maxim and several pro football players 



PROMOTER BOB MALAGA; FUN AT A PROFIT 


come from there. Malaga won a scholar- 
ship to Michigan Slate for both his foot- 
ball and tennis ability. His niche in foot- 
ball history is forever secure if only be- 
cause of one game. Playing for the var- 
sity as a freshman — it was permitted then 

he kicked the extra point that beat 
Kentucky 7-6. The fellow who missed the 
extra point for Kentucky was one George 
Blanda. "I ligurc I’m the only guy around 
to oulkick Blanda." Malaga .says. 

State was so crowded with good foot- 
ball players that it was decided .Vlalaga 
should concentrate on tennis. He had 
been high school champion of Ohio the 
year before Tony Trabert was, When 
Michigan State took on the University of 
North Carolina in 1949 Malaga played 
in the No. 1 match against current Davis 
Cup Captain Vic Seixas. Seixas won. 

Always a top player around Cleve- 
land. Malaga's association with tennis 
was mostly athletic until 1960. when he 
grumbled so mvich about apathy toward 
the sport that the Northeastern Ohio 
Tennis Association elected him president 
and told him to run things himself. Im- 
mediately he cast about for some zone 
cup matches for Cleveland. "1 said we 
could guarantee a profit if they gave us 
the U.S.- Venezuela American zone final. 
It was probably the worst tennis in his- 
tory. Looking back, the USLTA prob- 
ably would have paid us to take it." 

But the matches were a box oRicc suc- 
cess and in 1961, Malaga had little trou- 
ble getting the U.S. -Mexico Tie. The 
Americans won 3 2 in an exciting battle, 
and — of equal value from a publicity 
standpoint Dennis Ralston lost his tem- 
per and was suspended. In 1962 Cleve- 
land was host to the U.S.-Canada Tie. 
and last year the Wighlman Cup. Ma- 
laga never stops running. Despite the 
pressure of Davis Cup details, he was at 
F'orest Hills two weeks ago trying to 
regain the Wightman Cup for 1965. 

These earlier matches were all played 
on the courts of the Cleveland Skating 
Club, but for the Challenge Round a 
stadium was needed. When Malaga llrst 
considered promoting the matches last 
December, before the U.S. had won the 
cup back, building a stadium vvas his 
first concern. He found a site near the 
Skating Club, a baseball diamond next 
to the Roxboro playground. Helped by 
an understanding civic leader. Harold 
T. Clark — for whom the stadium was 
subsequently named — Malaga started 
knocking on the doors of Cleveland in- 
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No slide 
projector 
ever looked 
like this 
before... 


or did 
as much 


It's the dramatically 
successful Sawyer’s. 

Shows 100 slides 
non-stop with new 
circular tray. Takes 
regular trays, too. 

Can even show up to 40 
slides without a tray. 

No other projector, 
at any price, does 
so much, so well. 

From less than *55. 
Deluxe Rotomatic' 
Slide Projector shown, 
less than ^120. 




dustry. About 40 firms responded with 
money enough to guarantee the stadium 
costs and another S60,000 for promo- 
tional purposes. Some of the business- 
men grasped immediately how impor- 
tant the Challenge Round could be for 
Cleveland, but many others hardly knew 
what the Davis Cup was. 

In fact, so many people in Cleveland 
still do not know what this Challenge 
Round thing is all about that Publicity 
Chairman ./im Passant has taken a fresh 
approach. It may be called the Challenge 
Round everywhere else, but in Cleveland 
it is the "Davis Cup Finals.” 

"You had to push, to educate.” Ma- 
laga says. "1 pointed out, over and over, 
that a Brown-Giant game may seem 
big. but how big is it anywhere outside 
the country? The Davis Cup Challenge 
Round is news all over the world. This is 
the world championship, the Olympics 
of tennis." That reminded him: "Oh 
yeah, then sometimes 1 give this pitch, 

I tell them there are three world sports 
datelines this year: Tokyo. Innsbruck 
and Cleveland.” 

When the USLTA met last February, 
Malaga was ready. Not only did he have 
the necessary money, but Cleveland’s 
offer came with no strings attached. Los 
Angeles, on the other hand, wanted the 
USLTA to cough up rent money if the 
city built a stadium. Cleveland profited 
by the Los Angeles-New York rivalry, 
winning when most of the votes for New 
York, which had been eliminated, were 
switched to Cleveland. 

The S75.000 stadium has 7,000 seats, 
all of them bleacher-type, so it looks 
relatively unimpressive when empty. But 
the scats themselves are close to the court 
— much closer than at Forest Hills — and 
most of them will afford a good view of 
the action. Recognizing this. Malaga has 
not been bashful in setting his price 
scale. The least expensive seats are S5. 
and many are as high as $15. All three 
days of play have long been guaranteed 
near sellouts. 

The surface of the court is a composi- 
tion material, similar to clay The brand 
name is Teniko-Royal, but most tennis 
players know it simply as "green.” It is 
the slowest of the basic surfaces, and a 
new court should play a bit slower. Spec- 
ulation as to what effect this surface will 
have on the play mostly involves Aus- 
tralian Fred Stolle, whose greatest suc- 
cesses have come on grass. The other 
three of the four certain combatants — 

continued 
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ASK... 


PEt^Oll 



THAT’S 

THE 

WAY 

TO 

GET 

PENNZOIL 


At your new-car dealeror garage, 
and at the service stations you 
prefer for gasoline, when you 
need motor oil, ask for Pennzoil, 
It’s worth asking for. This dou- 
ble-rich, pure Pennsylvania oil 
contains 2-7, its own complete 
additive, at no extra cost. And 
that’s exactly what you must 
have for the extra miles and pro- 
tection today’s cars demand of 
motor oil. So remember: ask... 
that’s the way to get Pennzoil. 
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SECRET THOUGHTS 
OF A BRIDEGROOM 


. . great Scotch* they served at 
my bachelor party. Freddie said 
it was all the rage in Manhattan. 
What the deuce was its name?” 


♦ The name of ihe Scotch is White Horse. People 
all over the world are drinking it up. Only one bottle 
in five ever rcachc-s America. A sobering thought. 


TENNIS cmllmml 


Australian Roy Emerson and Americans 
Dennis Ralston and Chuck McKinley 
all have a history of playing about equal- 
ly well on all types of surfaces. 

But Stolle's performance at Forest 
Hills — where he reached the finals before 
losing to Emerson was hardly due to 
grass alone. In fact, the Forest HilK 
courts were very slow for grass and ter- 
ribly rough. Composition courts arc re- 
markably true, and this will bean advan- 
tage for Slollc, with his smooth, precise 
strokes. 

Stolle’s only real weakness of laic lias 
been an inability to handle balls hit at his 
feet. But he has been playing-so well on 
all types of courts and against all types 
of players — that if he maintains this 
form he should upset one of the Ameri- 
cans. And this he must do if Australia is 
to regain the Cup. Emerson is reasonably 
certain to defeat both Ralston and Mc- 
Kinley. but the Americans, with experi- 
ence playing together, have a slight edge 
in the doubles over Emerson and Stolle. 
a new team. Giving the U.S. a hard- 
fought doubles win. the Aussics prob- 
ably will win the cup back 3-2. 

The teams are so close, though, that 
either could get hot and win by as much 
as 4-1. If Dennis Ralston— returning to 
the scene of his crime — docs not reinjure 
his ankle and can regain the form he ex- 
hibited earlier this summer, the cup will 
not leave the U.S. Whatever the result, 
tennis will be the winner — richer in mon- 
ey, healthier of image. 

Bob Malaga put down a phone, picked 
up his cigar and walked out of the little 
trailer that serves as the Davis Cup sta- 
dium office. Over in the school yard 
some girls were practicing cheerleading. 
■‘You know,” Malaga said, ‘Tm going 
to get a band in here. I like bands. 
They’re colorful. We'il get a big high 
.school band— 250 or something. We’ll 
march them in all dressed up in their uni- 
forms and have them play The Slur- 
Spangled Banner. It'd be good. The\' 
could play soft things some of the lime. 
They know some symphony music.” 

Someone .suggested that that would be 
preempting 250 high-priced scats. “Ah." 
Bob Malaga said, “you can't think about 
that all the time. 1 bet they never even 
had a band before at the Davis Cup." 
They also probably never had as much 
fun as they are going to have in this Chal- 
lenge Round — the “Davis Cup Finals” 
—at Roxboro Junior High, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. end 
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Don't believe 
everything 
you hear about 
the new kind of 

KUPPENHEIMER 

If a backward girl suddenly 
becomes forward and you happen 
to be wearing a Kuppenheimer 
XK suit. ..it's probably just a 
coincidence. True, the suit does 
have a rather remarkable new 
tailoring idea that plays up your 
chest and shoulders and plays 
down your middle. True, it 
makes you feel better by freeing 
up your arm movement and 
snugging up your collar line. 

And true, it docs make you look 
a little younger and more 
stylish... Say. Maybe it’s not 
just a coincidence. 



HE'LL NEVER LEAVE 



OHIO 


Unlike My Sister Eileen. Doyl Perry of Bowling Green has no reason to 
lament 'Why, O Why, 0 Why O?' That's because he's staying put. A 
small-town pool, poker and golf shark, he is the country's most successful 
major-college coach, and he will teach football right at home, thank you 



by JOHN UNDERWOOD 

B owling Green, Ohio is ihc kind of 
inconspicuous midwcstern town 
wherea man, if he spcnl a lifetime 
at it. could make a name for himself that 
would not exceed the city limits. Peace- 
ful. pleasant, humdrum Bowling Green 
never meant harm to anybody and nev- 
er had any done it. Even the things that 
might have brought it attention always 
happened someplace else. The name it- 
self happened someplace else. The most 
persuasive of the city fathers of IS33 
was a man who thought Bowling Green. 
Ky.. his home town, was worth repeat- 
ing. Consequently. Bowling Green. Ky. 
(pop. 23.338) is the metropolis that 
Bowling Green. Ohio (pop. 1 3.574) most 
often gets mistaken for. The wife of the 
assistant dean of the business school at 
Bowling Green Slate University was in 
the national headlines in 1934 when she 
was held at gunpoint by John Dillinger 
on the running hoard of a getaway car 
after an SI8.(X)0 bank holdup, but bad 
luck the big event happened 25 miles 
away in Fosioria. 

-Actress hva Marie Saint went to school 
in Bowling Green but has not talked it 
around. The mayor of Bowling Green, 
native son Gus Skibbic, a bright, bright- 
eyed. gum-ball-jowlcd little man who 
doubles as high school history teacher 
and has been known to make a historical 
chip shot or two to win S2 Nassaus from 
pigeons at the Bowling Green Country 
Club, achieved a measure of notoriety 
in 1961. Orticiating in a football game 
between Syracuse and Notre Dame. Gus 
called a roughing-lhc-kickcr penalty that 
gave Notre Dame a chance to kick a field 
goal aficr the game was over. i <■«»(«»«/ 


"Unamhitious " Perry, who misses his high 
school Jays, presides ut schoolboy workout. 
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Noire Dame did. and won. Syracuse 
boiled. Its fans petitioned for a Notre 
Dame forfeit or for Cius Skibbie's pink- 
and-whiie scalp. Cius Skibbie happily 
carried on the argument — and carries it 
on convincingly to this day- in the sanc- 
tuary of the mayor's office across the 
street from Bowling Green High. He is 
safe in Bowling Green because the game 
was not played there. It was played in 
South Bend. Ind. 

There usually arc exceptions to sweep- 
ing generalities, of course, and it would 
be unfair to say Bowling Green has swept 
all its treasures under the rug. Dr. C. J. 
Hochanadel. a Bowling Green graduate, 
is a leader in the study of the peaceful 
use of atomic radiation. Dr. Paul Wood- 
ring is an education editor for the Saiiir- 
{lay Review. Dr. Kermil Long has, in 
Phoenix, the largest Methodist congrega- 
tion in the West. At home the Heinz To- 
mato Ketchup factory is know n not only 
around and beyond Wood County for 
the siK of its opcnitioo. second-hrgesi 
catsup factory in the world, but also for 
its aroma. At this redolent lime of year a 
traveler coming into Bowling Green on 
II. S. 6 or U.S. 25, 20 miles south of 
Toledo, can only imagine he Itas entered 
a nether world of ziri alia Sicilieiiia. But 
the most prominent and most beloved 
exception is Doyl Leatherman Perry. 

Who is Doyt L. Perry? As a starter, 
you could say he is the most successful 
college football coach in the country. 
You could say this with fear of contra- 
diction, because Doyt Perry’s Bowling 
Green teams never won a Rose Bowl 
game, never even went to a bowl game 
except one that was already on its sched- 
ule. They never had an All- America. They 
never heat a team from a major confer- 
ence, or even played one. Doyt Perry nev- 
er received a Cadillac or a swimming 
pool from his loyal fans, or had his pic- 
ture on a magazine cover, nor has he 
written a book about his special gift for 
coaching football. He has never been 
mentioned for Congress or sued The Sat- 
iiiday Eveuiuf! Post, and he is so shame- 
fully unambitious that lie has been heard 
to wish aloud for those rewarding days 
when he coached high school teams and 
taught I Ith-grade history. 

What is incontrovertible about Perry's 
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credentials for success is his record; 68 
victories, nine lo.sscs and live tics in nine 
seasons at Bowling Green. That is a 
.860 percentage, and in the higher math- 
ematics of college coaching that. .sir. is 
coaching. Bud Wilkinson. Paul Bryant 
or Johnny Vaught cannot touch it. 
Doyl Perry has won the Mid-American 
Conference championship four of those 
nine years and has never had a team that 
lost more than two games in one season 
(no coach can touch that, either). Peo- 
ple who know him, and those w’ho wish 
they did, queue up to sing his praises. At 
Bowling Cireen. now accustomed to his 
genius, they say that won-lost records are 
gauche, that if it is figures you want, 
check llic real record. Check to sec that 
Doyl Perry has never had a player trans- 
fer to another school. Check the gradua- 
tion lists — Doyt Perry's football players 
not only attend school, they graduate. 


D oy l Perry has never been hanged in 
cITigy- what on earth for? He has 
retained, at age 54. the unlincd. un- 
complicated look of a born winner and 
looks 40. He has established a private 
rapport between himself and everybody 
in town. They all call him Doyt. even 
freshmen, after a respectful period of 
awkward first attempts. “We call him 
Doyl." says a former player, “but we 
think of him as mister." It is a special 
point of pride at Bowling Green that the 
football department is not autonomous 
and that Doyt mi.xes with all manner of 
people, including professors. His assist- 
ants do. too. "Here." says Line Coach 
Jim Ruchl so that his listener knows 
what is about to follow might not be true 
just anywhere, “here wc arc accepted. 
And wc arc w'cll organized. For exam- 
ple, Bob [Dudley. Perry's chief assistantj 
over there goes down to the faculty 
lounge every Monday morning during 
the season to tell the professors why 
Doyt doesn't order more passes." 

Among his players Perry inspires a spe- 
cial allegiance. They describe him as if 
“honesty" and “integrity" and “sinceri- 
ty" were qualities peculiar to him, and 
they say he is almost unbeatable at golf, 
pool, poker or the word games that en- 
liven bus trips home. He leads them in 


song at his traditional night-before- 
gamc gathering known as the Hot Choc- 
olate Hour, or Sing Along with Doyt. 
The song is usually a nonsensical num- 
ber called / y.if’};)-Zumhuh-Ziim)yah- 
Ztanbah that requires little song-leading 
talent, which is what Perry has. “And 
one more thing about Doyt when he 
tells you something, he means it," says 
Chuck Perry, a former Bowling Green 
quarterback now in the school's admin- 
istrative offices. Chuck is not related to 
Doyt; he only sounds like it. “When he 
tells you you've got a four-year scholar- 
ship. brother, that means jam- years." 
says Chuck. “And when he tells you to 
suit up. shower or sit down, you suit 
up, shower or sit down." 

Bernic Casey, now a halfback with the 
San Francisco 49crs. was All-Confcrencc 
his junior year at Bow ling Green in 1959 
but had his sitting lime increased sharp- 
ly enough in I960to makehim suspicious 
of Perry's good judgment. “Do you like 
PerryT' Ca.sey Ha.s asked that fah. "I <io 
more than like him," answered Casey. 
"I respect him." 

Ralph W. McDonald, the former pres- 
ident of the university and the man most 
responsible for the current building and 
academic boom at Bowling Green (a 
boom, coincidentally, that is conference- 
wide). once said of Doyt Perry; “He is 
the f'lnest addition we have made in this 
administration." McDonald hired Perry 
off Woody Mayes’s staff at Ohio Stale. 
Known for his impetuosity, McDonald 
was also a man who was willing to pul 
the school's money where his foresight 
was. He gave Perry three salary increases 
before the first football season. Bowling 
Green went from last place in the Mid- 
American in 1954 to second (4-1-1) un- 
der Perry in 1955. Thereafter the con- 
ference ))ad to get better to keep up. 

The Mid-American is, essentially, a 
seven-member league of bus riders that 
received major status from the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association only two 
years ago, and only after some strong 
lobbying on the part of Ohio State's 
Hayes. “Bovxling Green, Ohio and Mi- 
ami," argued Hayes, “are playing better 
football right now than Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati or Xavier. Why shouldn't they 
be major league?" Five member schools 
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This is Svivania dolor TV wilh natural colors voiiVe iiovor soon on TV boforo! 


Now, for the first time, see truly natural 
flesh tones, fabric shades and outdoor 
colors. Colors that go beyond the limited 
spectrum of ordinary sets. Colors you've 
never seen before in color television— with 
Sylvania's new natural color TV. 

The secret: Europium— one of the earth's 
natural elements-now in the new Color 


Bright 85 tube made by Sylvania. Europium 
Red is the truest, brightest red ever cap- 
tured on color television. Blues and greens 
are boosted to match the brightness of 
Europium Red. All colors are truer. Tuning 
IS a cinch. Picture stability is increased. 
Black and white pictures are 43*/o brighter 
on the average than with standard color 


tubes. And color pictures are so bright you 
can view them in daylight 1 

This IS color television as only Sylvania 
makes it. Bright and beautiful. The model 
shown is French Provincial crafted in gen- 
uine Cherry veneers and hard woods. Look 
for your Sylvania dealer in ihoYellow Pages. 
Sylvania Home Electronics, Batavia, N. Y. 
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Private 
'^IVorld of 
l^underbird 

1965 


Enter this new world of luxury— Thunderbird 1965. 
Unique. Thoughtful. This is where automotive trends 
are set . . . here on the flight deck. And, this year, 
Thunderbird is again the innovator. Start with the 
Sequential Taillight Turn Signal . . . three lights in each 
taillight that flash, in sequence, in the direction of 
your turn. It is Thunderbird’s alone . . . and it is standard. 
In fact, there are many Thunderbird extras you don't 
pay extra for: front-wheel disc brakes, power steering, 
Swing-Away steering wheel, radio, heater, Sllent-Flo 
ventilating system, retractable seat belts and more. 
Other fine touches: optional warning lights to tell you 
when a door is ajar, fuel is low. But the most exciting 
part of Thunderbird is the way the car moves and rides 
and corners, Here is road travel so hushed, so smooth, 
that it approaches the feeling of flight. Other cars 
you drive . . . this one you Thunderbird. Discover all the 
landmarks of Thunderbird’s Private World for 1965 
at your Ford Dealer’s. 
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Unique in all {he world 
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^ou are reading a quote 
from“Fort line” Magazine. 


This excerpt is from the Japanese version of Fortune 
Magazine, titled PRESIDENT. It is a joint publishing 
venture between Time Incorporated and the Diamond 
PublishingCompany. Limited, in Tokyo. 

The immediate success PRESIDENT has gained is 
attributed to the need it fulfills. For example, the Japa- 
nese economy depends on foreign trade. Yet. there has 
been a tremendous gap in the Japanese businessman’s 
information on important aspects of overseas business 
theory and thinking. It is this gap in specialized busi- 
ness communication that PRESIDENT seeks to bridge. 

There are other local-language magazines in Italy 
and Argentina that arc published jointly by Time Inc. 
and leading local publishers. 

PRESIDENT is an example of howTime Inc. .through 
such international enterprises, endeavors to bring in- 
formation and understanding to people everywhere. 


time/life 


Time •Life •Time InlernationaULifc Jnlernalional^LifeenEspafioUForlunc^SporU Illusirate<J.panorama-Prcsidcnl.Timc;LifcNcwsScrviec-Tinie;Lifc Books 
Silver Burdett Company • Time/Life Broadcast • Printing Developments, Inc. • East Texas Pulp and PaperCompany •TIME/LIFF. Building, New York 10020 
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arc located in Ohio: Toledo. Miami 
<in Oxford), Ohio University (in Ath- 
ens), Kent State (in Kent) and Bowling 
Green. They are linked on the southern 
Ohio border by Marshall of Huntington. 
W. Va.. and on the north by Western 
Michigan in Kalama/oo. spanning as 
they do an area from the Allegheny foot- 
hills through the undulating soybean and 
corn fields to the industrial Takes re- 


gion. The schools are at short-hop inter- 
vals of no more than 250 miles, and scho- 
lastically and physically they are prac- 
tically homogeneous. Student bodies 
range from 14.500 at Kent State and 
Western Michigan to 5.500 at Marshall, 
and their smallish football stadiums seat 
from IS.OOOat Ohio University to 10.000 
at Marshall. Bowling Green is mediiim- 
si/e in this general grouping, and its char- 
acter is consistent with it: 9.000 students, 
a football stadium that seats 14,000 (a 
larger one is on the way) and a fully ac- 
credited curriculum offered by good col- 
leges of business, liberal arts and edu- 
cation but no medical, dental or law' 
school, fintrance requirements in the 
Mid-American arc not uniform and. un- 
like other major conferences, the MAC 


does not require college boards and will 
allow a student in the bottom third of 
his graduating class to enter college early 
for preliminary study. 

The Mid-American was formed in 
1946 and .suffered through a traumatic 
series of dropouts and lill-ins until 1955. 
when the present membership was stabi- 
lized. Of the charter members only Ohio 
finiversity remains. The league was nev- 


er particularly strong because, while 
proximity cut down expenses, it also 
kept the league provincial and unpubli- 
cized. Nevertheless it acquired two re- 
markable reputations: a deserved one 
for the excellent football coaches turned 
out by Miami, and an inflated one for 
upsetting Big Ten teams. 

Earl Blaik. Sid Gillman, Woody 
Hayes, Paul Dielzcl. Ara Parseghian. 
Stu Holcomb. Johnny Pont. George 
Blackburn -all played football for. or 
coached at. Miami. I he oldest school in 
the league (founded in 1809). 155-year- 
old Miami also turned out Tin- McGii/fey 
RvtnUr and the country's 23rd President. 
Benjamin Harrison. From 1948 to 1958 
Miami's football teams were the best 
things to be said for the conference. They 


won the championship or finished sec- 
ond every year, but the school wa.s al- 
ways put down as “the other" Miami 
because .Miami of Florida, without a 
reader or a President to call its own (and 
a babe of only 39). outstripped it in 
football. Miami's designation in record 
books is therefore always followed by 
the parenthetical (0.). a slight that one 
sports columnist lamented in a poem: 
"Miami's Nemesis- Parenthesis." 

The Mid- American's large reputation 
for knocking otT Big Ten teams is over- 
blown. In 49 meetings. Big Ten teams 
have had 40 victories. MAC teams eight, 
and there was one lie. Each M.AC victo- 
ry. however, has been worth its weight in 
newsprint and invariably sent tremors up 
Big Ten spines. The predictable conse- 
quences for the Big Ten team: 1 ) hire the 
coach that perr>eiratcd the upset, or 2) 
don't be so naive the next time you're 
casting around fora schedule tiller. After 
successive victories over Indiana (6 0) in 
1954 and Northwestern (25-14) in 1955, 
Ara Parseghian was hired away from 
Miami locoach at Northwestern in 1956. 
But Miami has also lost 16 times to Big 
Ten teams. Us last — and the league's last 
— v ictory in interleague play was in 1962. 
over Purdue 10-7. In 1963 Miami lost to 
Northwestern 37-6; this season it will 
play Northwestern again, and Ohio will 
play Purdue. 

Bowling Green. Marshall and Kent 
Slate have been unsuccessful in attempts 
to bully and or con their way onto a Big 
Ten schedule. Assistant Coach Dudley of 
Bowling Green once spent a summer 
writing 60 letters of inquiry -feelers — to 
teams in the Big Ten, Southwest. South- 
eastern and Big Eight conferences. He 
said he received live "favorable" replies 
but no commitments. When Wisconsin 
had an unc.xpcctcd opening in 1963 as a 
result of Marquette's discontinuing foot- 
ball, Bowling Green Athletic Director 
Dr. W. Harold .Anderson immediately 
petitioned for the date on the logical 
grounds that Bow ling Green would make 
a worthy opponent and in hopes that 
sentimentality would take hold of Wis- 
consin Athletic Director Ivy William- 
son. a Bowling Green grad. Williamson, 
how'ever, filled the open date with West- 
ern Michigan. Safety-first Wisconsin won 



41-0. Privately Williamson told a Bowl- 
ing Green friend. “Be truthful about il. 
Whiit would we gain by playing you?" 

The day I’s not far olf. however, when a 
defeat by a Mid-American team will em- 
barrass no one. Certainly professional 
teams have felt no embarrassment over 
the more than 60 M.AC players they have 
signed, most notably Bob Schnelker, 
Don Lisbon and Bernic Casey of Bowl- 
ing Green. Vince Costello of Ohio Uni- 
versity. Mel Triplett of Toledo. Bob Ad- 
kinsand Frank Gaiski of Marshall. Dick 
Mosiardoof Kent State and Bill I riplclt. 
Bob Jcncksand Tom Nomina of Miami. 
And certainly every coach should have 
the right to be a good loser to such as 
Doyt 1.. Perry. 

Born winner Doyt Perry came to Bowl- 
ingGrccn as an undergraduate out of the 
tiny Licking County. Ohio farm town 
of Croton, which can barely stand much 
coming out of. The last census sh<iwed 
Croton holding on with a population 
of 397. In that unspectacular setting, lit- 
tle Perry showed his mother the spectacu- 
lar inability to rccogni/e- or accept - 
adversity. His mother recalls that when 
she was giving him a spanking for some 
chore he had forgotten in favor of play- 
ing ball. Perry would say “Mummy, is 
you spanking me or is you petting me?” 

From Croton's Hartford High, three- 
letterrnan Perry advanced on Bowling 
(ireen, where he was a 5-foot-S, 140- 
pound quarterback remembered by team- 
male BccHc Bond forscaling secret sure- 
fire plays into his helmet. Beclie now runs 
a glass and mirror company in Bowling 
Green and enjoys ratling on Perry. Doyt 
was also the shortstop on the Bowling 
Green baseball team and a regular guard 
in basketball. In each sport in each of 
his three varsity seasons, 1929 to 1931. 
Perry led winning teams. His mind was 
made up: "1 wanted to coach.” 

For II years Perry coached winning 
high school teams in Lorain (Clearview' 
High; and Co/imibusfUppcrArltngton). 
He coached everything he could lay his 
enthusiasm on— football, basketball, 
baseball, track. Most members of his 
first football team at Clearview had never 
seen a football game. Bin they became 
winners, and so did every team Perry 
ever coached e.xccpt one— the 1947 foot- 


ball team at Upper Arlington. Actually, 
that was only half a team. Perry ran off 
the other half for breaking training rules. 
He i.s. to this day, a purist; no smoking, 
no drinking, no swearing, no late hours, 
no back talk. 

Woody Hayes hired Perry as his assi.si- 
ant at Ohio Stale in 1951 and wasabused 
for it almost immediately by an Upper 
Arlington mother. “I've made up my 


look away the best teacher my daughter 
ever had." 

Perry was in charge of Hayes's de- 
fense in 1954, when Ohio Slate won 10 
straight, including the Rose Bowl, and 
was voted national champion. He was a 
sort of easygoing, pipc-piitbng. imper- 
turbable buffer to Hayes's grulfncss, and 
was his all-hoiirs-of'ihe-night sounding 
board if Hayes became inspired with an 
idea or was lonely. There was something 
Hayes could not resist about Perry's sin- 
ister half sentences. “Doyt would sit 
there in a squad meeting,” says Hayes, 
“pulling that pipe, and he'd say. ‘Now, I 
think . . and he'd puff. ‘Naw. forget 
it.' I'd practically jump out of my chair. 
‘For crying out loud, Doyt. Say it!' ” 


Perry has had his say at Bowling 
Green. His teams bcarsome resemblance 
to Hayes's in that they arc, fir't o' all, 
good housekeepers- Doyt will not tol- 
erate fumbling, and players who do 
have been known to remove themselves 
from a game voluntarily. "A 'perfect 
game' Ls one in which you do not 
fumble, do not have a pass inicreepicd, 
draw a penally or yield a point such 


as,” Perry points out. “our 2X-0 victory 
over Kent Slate in 1960.” Also like 
Hayes, Perry is partial to power sweeps 
that appear to smother opposing ends 
and tack les in a cascade of blockers. But 
after these obvious similarities, easy 
comparisons with Hayes break down. 
While Hayes and Perry are close friends 
and every Faster vacation Perry shoots 
up to Columbus to sec what is new in 
Ohio Stale football, not in structure, 
style or philosophy are they alike. 

Doyt Perry, short and sturdily built, 
wears horncd-riin glasscsund hisgraying 
hair in a crew cut. His lip corners drop 
from the weight of his pipe, and he 
squints a lot. He looks not unlike a 
tough Mr. I’eepers. "How' old do you 
think 1 am?" he asks, and smiles when 
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Shooting (t game in the liictil pool hall. Perr y exhibits for his boys uiul mfe Lorella the cool 
hatitl (Wtl tleail eye that hare racked up nwny u \hark . He is murderous, too, an golf nigeons. 


mind not to like you.” she said. “You 
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you say the expected 40. His players say 
that of ail the coaches on the staff he 
looks least like the head coach. In con- 
\ersation his voice rises and falls from 
the edge of eloquence to the depth of 
inaudibility, and if he is engrossed he 
is liable to walk away from you, and 
come back, or talk out the window. He 
says ‘’gec-munny Christmas'" and “gol- 
durn" and “shoot" when he is mad, and 
he says he talks too much. He also says: 
‘*rm funny. I guess, but I think coach- 
ing is an important job." This is the es- 
sence of the man. 

If Perry's arrival brought immediate 
success to Bowling Green football, the 
sophistication that comes with success 
was not as prompt. A reason for this is 
the student body, which draws heavily 
from Ohio farmlands. When Doyt took 
the team to Texas for a game in 1960 he 
discovered that only one boy had ever 
ridden a train. And there were moments 
on the field when the game he appre- 
ciates as being “the most scientific of all" 
was not at all scientific. Late in the 1957 
game against Drake. Perry put Quarter- 
back Chuck Perry in. “When I got in 
the huddle," said Chuck. “I immediately 
forgot the play. So I said to the halfback, 
‘You know that one where I pitch back 
to you and you throw one? Well, that's 
it.' Finally I got them to the line of 
scrimmage — and realized I hadn't given 
them the count. So 1 shouted, 'O.K., 
guys, on two. Ready. Set. Hut-one . . . 
Hut-two.' The play gained 29 yards," 

What Doyt Perry also meant imme- 
diately to Bowling Green football was 
organization. He issued complete-to-thc- 
last-vcrb written directives for his coaches 
(“Our players have the right to expect 
the same consideration, treatment and 
leadership we would desire for our own 
son. . . . You will be held responsible 
for their mistakes. . . and for his 
players (“Remember, if you arc criticized 
then you are important. . . ."). His prac- 
tices began on the first day with a “Life 
Is More Important Than Football" lec- 
ture from the Rev. Loyal Bishop. 

The Bowling Green football budget 
tripled from S20.000 in 1954 to the pres- 
ent S66.0(K). The Falcons won the small- 
college national championship in 1959, 
defeating top-ranked Delaware by a 


shocking 30-8. and before long every 
assistant on Perry's staff was earning 
more than S 10.000 a year, exceptional 
for a school of that size. Pcrr>'s salary 
is now up to 515.500. and in four years 
he will have completed 36 years in the 
Ohio school system and be eligible for a 
pension of S8.(XK) to SIO.OOO. 

In the evening a hep student at Bowl- 
ing Green can go dancing on a glistening 
ballroom floor that is a third of an acre, 
drink Coke on the rocks at an on-campus 
nightclub called the Carnation Room 
and bow l and play pocket billiards at the 
Student Union till his senses blur. (Bowl- 
ing Green girls are pool sharks — they 
have won the intercollegiate pocket bil- 
liards championship three years in a 
row.) But Doyt Perry’s favorite diversion 
is the one that lakes him down a dirt 
road to a beautifully tailored unused 
football field squared off between the 
soybeans and corn on an undeveloped 
plot of university real estate east of the 
campus. Kvery day for two years the field 
has been soaking up 5.500 gallons of 
water so that it will be ready whenever 
the new football stadium rises around 
it. The stadium, a new field house (the 
old one is four years old and already 
obsolete) and a complete athletic plant 
will soon be under construction on 5(X) 
acres. The stadium will scat IS.OOO as a 
starter, with plans to go as high as 40.- 
000. “Then." says Perry matier-of-faclly. 
“maybe we’ll get a Big Ten team in here 
— if it's good enough.” 

Perry has found that, with continued 
success, recruiting against BigTen schools 
has become, if not easy, at least less dif- 
ficult. Where once he got none, he now 
bats 1 for 5 in a battle for the better 
players with, say. Woody Hayes. His 
staff — Ruehl and Dick Young from Ohio 
State. Bob Gibson from Y oungstown 
and Bill Mallory from Miami — has been 
good at fighting the odds. Occasionally, 
however, they run afoul of Doyt Perry's 
own special regard for truth and clean 
hands. They could not. for example, get 
close to Tackle Tom Nomina five years 
ago because Nomina had sent an appli- 
cation for a grant-in-aid to Miami. The 
application was not binding, and Nom- 
ina thought he would like to talk it over 
with Bowling Green, but Perry said that 


to him it was as binding as an engage- 
ment ring and ordered hands off. “Last 
year," says Ruehl, "we had Mike Luetlke 
from Toledo's Rogers High all lined up 
— the best high school fullback in the 
slate. Doyt comes in and tells the kid. 
'Son. you might not play fullback for 
us. You might play guard or tackle.' / 
ahnosl clicil. This kid wants to carry the 
ball and Doyt's talking about the line, 
and we don't even have him in school 
yet. He’s that way. Once I heard him 
tell his son Dave he’d probably never be 
good enough to play for Bowling Green. 
Well, anyway. I knew we'd lost Luetlke. 
So what happened? Wc got him.” 


B owling Green gives an average of 15 
football scholarships a year, or 
about half that of most major con- 
ference schools. Each scholarship can be 
divided into thirds if Perry wants to par- 
cel them around, but the better player 
will not settle for a third of a scholar- 
ship. The sad figures on recruiting, how- 
ever, are generally the before-and-after 
figures: 40 freshmen football players 
enter X university on scholarship in 1950, 
two of them arc still around to graduate 
in 1954. Perry fights this attrition as if it 
were a dark spot on his soul. “Your 
grades keep you in school," he tells his 
players, "not your football. Football 
only got you here.” 

Perry is not above pleading his influ- 
ence to get a borderline case through 
the admissions otTice, but high pressure 
is not his style and more often than not 
he loses out. Doyt Perry losing out is an 
excellent source of lunchtime hilarity at 
Bowling Green. “1 turned Doyt down 
once when I was admissions director." 
laughs Chuck Perry, the former quarter- 
back who is now director of development 
at Bowling Green. "He said, 'Oh, shoot. 
Chuck. You don't even appreciate good 
football anymore.'" “The time I had 
to refuse him," says Alumni Director 
Jim Hof, near to tears, “he said to me, 
'Goldurnit! I hope you get promoted!’ ” 
There is a saying at Bowling Green, 
“Doyt can beat it." The saying is port- 
able and applicable to any feat of man. 
Stories are told of Doyt sitting down 
with the boys in a penny-ante poker 

conlinurd on page 97 
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Gatxia 
Ex«a Dry 
()(rren Inbcl) is (ht 
world's driMt 
vermoulh. Every drop 
nukes your cocktail 
drier. The semi-sweet 
(ted label) adds a 
dash ol dryness un 
the rocks. Puls pants 
on the Manhattan. 
.-Vsk lor "Chan-cha.” 


Imported llalian Vermouths A 1964, The Jos.Garneau Co., New) otk, N.\ . 



Pictured hidin); its price under all that luxury is a '65 Chevrolet iiiipala S|>ort Sedan. 



Beautiful Shape for ’65 -CHEVROLET 
Everything over, under and around you will be 
beautifully different 


The roof, front, back, side, height, length, room, trim, windows, dash, upholstery, frame, suspension, 
color— everything’s new, finer, more luxurious everywhere you look. 


What this new Chevrolet amounts to 
is almost a new kind of land travel! 

Chevrolet for *65 meets the road 
with Widc-Stance wheel design and 
silkier Jet-smooth ride. Carries you 
along on a new frame that’s as 
silent as it is strong. Baffles bumps 
with an ease that must make other 
cars jealous. 

Step into an Impala Sport Coupe 
or Sedan and find door-to-door car- 
peting, luxuriously upholstered seats 
designed to be lived in, an instru- 
ment panel that lives up to its 


simulated wood-grain trim. With 
more shoulder room. More front leg 
and foot room with smaller floor 
tunnels. And the added luxury of 
curved glass side windows. 

For *65, you set it all in motion 
with Sixes and V8's ranging from a 
1 40-hp Turbo-Thrift Six to a 400-hp 
Turbo-Fire V8 available at your 
order. 

Then link this action to your fin- 
gertips in one of these four ways — 
Powerglide, Overdrive or 4-specd 
§ynchro-Mesh shift, if you request 


it, or standard 3 -speed Synchro- 
Mesh. We should also mention a 
best seller list of luxury and con- 
venience equipment that's yours for 
the ordering. 

All that's left is the looks. But 
why try telling you what you can 
sec so clearly for yourself? . . . Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 



Monza Sporl Sedan— one of 7 new models in iho Corsa, Monza and Corvair SOU series for '65. 



Beautiful Shape for ’65 -CORVAIR 
If this one doesn’t knock you right off your chair, 
we can’t imagine what would 


It took one of the most complete and dramatic changes ever made In any car to bring you this new beauty 
with the international look. Here, briefly, are some of the wonderful things we’ve done to this 1965 Corvair. 


First, there's new hardtop styling on 
every Corvair Sport Coupe and Sport 
Sedan even the lowest priced ones. 

And all arc longer and lower than 
Corvairs of old, yet with curved 
side windows to give you more 
shoulder room inside. 

The steering is quicker. The ride 
is steadier with its new 4-whecl 
independent suspension. The wheels, 
both front and rear, arc spread 
farther apart to keep them as 
cemented to the road as the pave- 
ment itself. The brakes arc bigger. 


There's an interior in Monza 
models that reminds you of those 
you've seen in some frighteningly 
expensive sports cars. Bucket scats, 
door-to-door deep-twist carpeting, 
businesslike control panel with all 
dials grouped into a cockpit-like 
cluster. 

There's a whole brand-new series 
of Corvairs for '65 called Corsa with 
special trim, special instrumentation 
and very special performance. The 
standard rear engine is 140 hp or 
there's a new 1 80-hp Turbo-Charged 


version that you can add instead. 

We can't help but feel that the '65 
Corvair is the new sporty American 
car Europeans will be clamoring to 
imp>ort. So hurry and see one now 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. Then try 
to give up the idea of buying one. 
Just try. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 



Please Turn the Page For More That's New 


New Malibu Super Spon Coupe in Re^al Red. one of 13 new Chevelle colors for '65. 



Beautiful Shape for ’65-CHEVELLE 
New ride, new style and an engine that makes any 
driver feel young 


On one hand, the ’65 Chevelle makes you feel settled and wise and rich with its smooth new ride 
and plushness all about. But then on the other hand, there’s a frisky power story! 


There are enough changes in this 
*65 Chevelle to make it look and act 
like another whole new car from 
Chevrolet. 

The front's been restyled. So has 
the back. The interiors arc done up 
in some of the richest looking vinyls 
and fabrics around. 

The ride is amazing. We’ve pat- 
terned Chevelle’s Full Coil suspen- 
sion after those in cars costing far 
more. 

And if you’d like to hear how 
quietly It rides with Its softer springs 


and extra body insulation, just put 
your fingers in your ears and listen. 

As for that frisky power, you get 
it in either of two V8’s you can 
add. ranging all the way up to 300 
horsepower. 

That makes five engines for 
Chevelle now, including the stand- 
ard 120-hp Hi-Thrift Six (which 
doesn't exactly poke along). 

And the list of special options 
and accessories you can order goes 
on and on. 

Four-speed manual shift. Auto- 


matic Powcrglide. A luxurious vinyl 
roof cover for the Sport Coupes. A 
new AM-FM Stereo radio that 
makes you think the musicians them- 
selves came with the car. 

Twelve Chevelle models in four 
series to choose from for ’65 — and 
all available with big VS's! . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 



'6S Chevy II Nova ‘l-Dr. Sedan— who says an economy car can't be fun? 



Beautiful Shape for ’65-CHEVY II 
Look who just turned into the most powerful 
tightwad in town 


Now you can even have a 300-hp V8 in your new 1965 Chevy 11. There are new interiors 
and new styling, too. Chevy II never hid its economy and practicality so well! 


Guess whai? Quiet, practical little 
Chevy II just grew fangs. 

For the first time ever, you can 
now ask to have a big 250-hp or 
300-hp V8 engine put under the 
hood of your next Chevy II Sedan 
or Sport Coupe. You can also order 
a new 150-hp Six for all models. 

The standard engines this year 
are the 195-hpV8 (hardly a slouch) 
or the 120-hp Six, depending upon 
the model you choose, along with 
your choice of a 4-cylinder gas-saver 
on the Chevy II 100 Sedans. 


That’s six Chevy II engines al- 
together and to put it mildly, the 
meek just inherited the road. 

As for the rest of the car, well, 
it’s new in front; new in back; and 
as you’ve probably noticed already, 
the sedans have a sleek new roof 
line on top. 

Inside’s new, too. Richer fabrics. 
Plusher vinyls. Dressed-up instru- 
ment panel. Scuffproof cowl side 
panels. Standard color-keyed seat 
belts. And you can surround all that 
with living-room-toned music by 


adding an AM-FM Stereo radio. 

And Stereo or not, five or six 
people never had it so comfortable. 
Chevy II is not tight with room. 

This all of course leads us to 
Chevy II economy. No Chevy II 
story would be complete without a 
word on that! The word is miserly. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 




College comes true at your Full Service bank 


Putting the children through college is only one 
of the dreams you can realize for your family 
with the help of a Full Service bank. A new 
home, a trip to Europe, even taking it easy 
someday— all these begin with this first rule of 
financial success: Don't split your money. Keep 
your savings and checking accounts together in 
one Full Service bank. This way, you have a 


firm financial base: good credit references, 
guaranteed interest on savings, a friend at the 
bank. Your money is safe and available as cash 
or collateral. Your savings give you an impor- 
tant edge when you want one of your bank's 
low-cost loans. (Remember, only Full Service 
banks can make all kinds of loans. ) Day in, year 
out. you’re better olT with a Full Service bank. 

"The place where you keep your checking account" 


,J^ERVICE 
'^BANK ^ 


DOYT PERHY amUnucd 


game in Canada and cleaning them out 
in short order. There is another of a 
night in Des Moines when he walked 
into a billiard room just as the balls 
were being racked. With his overcoat on. 
his pipe jammed to one side of his 
mouth and his hat pulled down tight, 
he picked up a cue and ran otT all 15 
balls. The boys say he has one of the 
lowest handicaps at the Bowling Green 
Country Cfub. lower even than Gus 
Skibbie’s. but Doyt waves his hand. “I 
don't play golf too well," he says, lying. 

Doyt Perry believes in placing blame 
where it is due. and where it is due, he 
figures, is usually on Doyt Perry. A 
holding penalty against Tony Lawrence, 
a 295-pound junior tackle, wrecked a 
touchdown drive against Miami last 
year. "It was all my fault.” said Perry 
afterward, astounding his listener. “How 
in hell do you figure that?” asked the 
man. “I should not have had him in 
there at that stage of the game," an- 
swered Perry. 

“The thing about Doyt Perry is that 
he cares,” says Bill Violet, co-captain 
and guard on the 1963 team. (Violet 
made Who's Who on College Campuses 
last year.) “He cares about everything. 
His whole family cares — Mrs. Perry, the 
two boys, David and D. L.. his daughter 
Judy. Judy got me through freshman 
tnglish. But the time 1 won't forget was 
the night he found out our oldest daugh- 
ter Ronnie had a tumor on the brain. 
Bills and operations staring us in the 
face, we didn't know which way to turn. 
He came to my house and said, ‘Bill, 
don’t worry about getting through 
school. As of now you've got a full 
scholarship.’ I didn't have to ask or say 
anything.” 

In his office the other day Do 3 t 
Perry leaned back in his chair and said 
he had a few things to say and, if he 
talked too much, to please stop him. He 
grinned, squinting. “You know,” he 
said, “I'm not the best coach in the 
world. But, shoot. I'm not the worst 
either. I believe this about my coachingi 
1 love kids, and I love this work. It's 
hard to ... . Why do I win? Gee-munny 
Christmas, 1 don't know. I think — 1 be- 
lieve it’s true when they say success 
breeds success. Every coach on this staff 


has been a winner, and every kid on this 
team expects to be a winner. Now you 
ask me. will it stop? Sure, it'll stop. 
When I'm not doing the job it'll stop. 
W'hen I'm too old — when I'm not bright 
enough to keep up.” 

He stood up and stared out the win- 
dow overlooking the tennis courts. 

“My whole theory .... I don’t think 
1 have brought this up. I think there’s a 
winning forntu/a. and it consists of five 
things. One. players. Two, organisation. 
Three, hard work. Four, morale. Five, 
desire to win. Most of all, goldarnit. a 
boy has got to be happy. If a boy is 
happy, he’ll work his butt off. So our job 
as coaches is to have happy kids. And a 
lot of that — " 

His visitor said he hadn’t heard that 
last part. Perry sat down and increased 
his volume. “Maybe I’m talking too 
much.” he said, “and you stop me if — 
but it's like a business, football coach- 
ing. Gee-munny Christmas, you have 
to work at it. You're a teacher -nothing 
but a teacher, except you have to put 
your show on the road every week, and 
the student has goi to get it or you’re on 
the spot. Ihc minute you get Ia7y and 
lose your enthusiasm you start going, 
and when you go, you go very fast in 
this profession. 

“Listen, let me say this. I've enjoyed 
coaching. I enjoyed it at Clearview High, 
and I enjoyed it at Upper Arlington and 
I enjoy it here. To me there is no greater 
lure, not .... The only mistake 1 might 
have made was leaving high school, be- 
cause there you can really have a great 
effect on molding a boy’s character. 
Here ! sometimes think I’m getting the 
boy too late, maybe. I think I probably 
did a better job in high school." 

The job Doyt Perry has done at Bowl- 
ing Green has brought him more than a 
few chances to coach at other schools, 
supposedly bigger, brighter, more im- 
portant. Missouri, for example, tried 
tw ice to gel him. There has been periodic 
talk of his being the logical successor to 
Hayes at Ohio Slate. Nevertheless Perry 
has stayed at Bowling Green and says 
now he will never leave. 

“You’re going to be disappointed in 
me," he said in his office. “I’m not 
very ambitious.” end 
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Acid Indigestion Fast 
with 



Each minty PHILLIPS' TABLET 
consumes 37% more excess acid than the 
leading candy-type roll antacid tablet. 
SHOPPING BY MAIL? 

Your order is in 
even better hands now 
thanks to the 
efforts of the Direct 
Mail Advertising 
Association . . . . 



Hich... moisl.., 

' 'c mildlif aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

the pipe tobacco 
(hal ftiatfn iil 
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The COMMANDER " 



This handsome MARINE COMPASS is an invest- 
ment in a safe return regardless of visibility, 
weather or disrarice from land. Big 3-*»i* dome 
illuminates for easy night reading. Glistening 
chrome finish 2^2966, $17.95. Black finish, 
#2965, $15.95. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup Of the sports information of the week 


BOATING In llic Hih M>ci:ct>.rtil dcren'ie of ll<c 
America'' C'lip, ihe Nc» ^ork Yachi Club'' I-- 
meter C'OSSTLLt.ATlON, 'leered in turn' b> Bob 
ii.it ler Jr. and bne RidJer. cu'il> 'uvpl Tour siraiKbi 
rate' Horn Uruain'' .Noiereien. Pclcr Scott at ihe 
helm, to retain the I l.t-year-old iroph>. oil Scu- 
pon, R.l. l/x/se Jii). 


BOXING — In a dull. onc-'iJed nonliile fight in BoKO- 
(.1. Colrt/iihia. VVvrId Junior Welierneight fh.im- 
pi<in I OOlt PI'RKINS ol Chicago gamed a iin.ini* 
mou' KWriHind dejision over Mariu Ro'iuo ol 
C'l iloiubia. 


FOOTBALL Nl I . HiU> w.iilc completed of Jl 
pa"e' lor .t44 vanjv and three iouchdo»n'. and 
r.in I'or .inoihei. io lead CHICAGO to a -U 2>i «in 
o'Cr Minnctotj ( /aige 2fl>. BALTIMORT loiated 
21 pomi' in the lint liatl— 1«« long 1l) pa"C' b) 
Jiihniiv Unitav to Lcnn> Mooie 152 yards) and to 
John Macke; (40 yards), plus a I'our-jard dash bs 
Moore and held on lo deleai Green Hay 2I--0. 
The dillcrcncc m the store was a missed csira r<oini 
kick hy Paul Mornung, »ho ran for tun of the 
Packers' louchdussns. Deiron tied bos Angeles 
If 17 when Terry Barr scored on a 17-yard TD 
toss front Tarl Morrall in the last quarter. 1 he 
Lions hud led ItM) early in the second period, hut 
rookie Hill Munson threw two lutichdown pa"0s 
(one a 65-yardcr to rookie Bucks Pope), and an- 
other rookie. Bruce Gosseii, kicked a 44-yard held 
goal lo pul the Rams temporarily m the lead. SAN 
T RANCISCO oullasied Philadelphia 2H- -4 on Ihe 
passing of John Brodie III compiciions I'or 267 
yardsl. the catching of iicrnie Casey (sis pass re- 
ceptions for Ibd yardsl and Ihe running of Mike 
Lind (ihrec TOs on short plunges). Jim Brown 
scored u touchdown with 4k seconds lelt lo put 
Cleveland ahead of St. Louis .IJ-JO. Bui with 
only lisc seconds remaining. Jim Bakkcn hooted .i 
T-S-yard Held goal, his fourih of ihe game (Cleve- 
land's l.ou Groru also kicked lour), and (he Cardi- 
nals tied Ihe Browns .t.J- .t.t. burlier. St. Louis 
C'ltaric) Jtihnson tossed three touchdown pit-ses 
uiiile Clescland's I rank Ryan threw iwo (one a 
4v>->aider lo rookie Paul Wurlicldl. New York losi 
IIS second game in a row for the hrsl time in four 
years when PITl.SBL'RCiH came from behind m 
the Ij'I pcriisd lo edge the Giunts 27-24. The win- 
ning touchdown was set up by Brady Keys's 40->ard 
return of a punt to the Giants' one-yard line. Ld 
Brovsn, who had passed for one Tl> and run lor 
another, then carried the hall over. New Aisrk. 
which had led I4-0carlv m iIk game played wiih- 
out >. A. 1 title during the second half (he w-us 
hurt in the second quarter). Led by Don Meredith 
and John Roach, vrho alternated at qtiarlcrhack. 
and Don Perkins, who plunged for two T Ds. DAL- 
LAS heat Washington 24-IK. Cowboy rookie Mel 
Rcnlro also scored a touchdown with a J9-yard 
return of an intercepted pass and set up another 
with .1 46->jrd kickoll reiurn. 


Al L: BLI I ALO. with Cookie Gilchrist running 
for tvio loiiendosvns and Pete Gogolak kicking 
three held goals won its second straight g.imi hs 
delcating winlcss Denser fO*I.V (jipo Cappelletti 
hooted lour Held goals plus ihrce extra poinis, and 
scored a louchdown on a I7.yaid pass from B.ihe 
Panlh in leading BOSTON u, a 3.1 2« upsci over 
San Dic-go. It was the second straight victory for 
the Patriots .inJ made up somewh.tl (or tjieir 51-10 
loss III {lie C .lafgers in the Al L lillc game last wa- 
siin. Riiokie Oder Halfback .Sid Blanks g.imed I2d 
yaids on only six carries while two rookie deicnsive 
hacks Puic Jacques' and Benny Nelson ran in- 
tercepted passes hack ‘)5 and 45 yards for louch- 
dovsns as HOGSTON tolled over Oakland 4J-2S 
Clem Daniels, (he league's MN’P last scasun. scored 
three ol the Raiders' 1 Ds, Iwo of them on passes 
from Cotton Davidson. 

GOLF I ormer VS'.ilker Cup Captain BILL CA.MP- 
Hbl I.. 41. an insurance broker Prom Huniingion. 
W. \ a., deleaied hiv longtime gsilf riv.il ( d f ulwiler 
I up in the .'6-holc final to win the U S. Amateur 
championship in Cleseland ( /MJ.tr 72). 

Jack NICKI AUS shot a fisc-under-par 57 on the 
final round ol the S4().<I0() Portland Oiwn for .i 72- 
hole total of 275 and siciory by three strokes over 
Ken Venturi in Portland. Ore. 

HARNESS RACING SPLtDY SCOT (S2.10) won 
his Hhh consecutive race this season when Rjl|iii 
Baldw in drove him to an easy J'A-IcngIh victory over 
Donner Hanover m the S5(),000 ll.irnevs Tr.ickv of 
America final iroi at Roovcvcii Raecw.xy. 
l-irlicr a‘ Roosevelt. Hamblelonian w inner AV RI S 
IS2 tO) edged Worth Seem by a neck to win the 
SI5.1X)0 Anticipation Trnt. 

Gnhcdicn BRhT HANOVLR (S2.80|. I rank Frvm 
■n the sulk), led a held of seven 2-ycar-nlds all the 
way lo win the $52,428 Roosevelt futurity by I '/i 
lengths over Gee Lee Hanover al Roosevelt Race- 

said i.rvin, his drivcr-iraincr. after the colt had cov- 
ered the mile in a fast 2.02 i S for his I'flh straight 
victory, 

HORSE RACING -T.ifian Stable's S-vcar-old W t x|T- 
IRN WARRIOR (524,40). under spccialisi Hclio- 
doro Guslines. hung on tor a Ihree-quaricr-lcrglh 
triumph over Parka in the 5125.000 United Nations 
Handicap on lurl al Allanlic City, favored .Mongo, 
winner of the race the past two vears. finished ninth 
in the lU-horsC lield. 

Uriardale farm's 3-vcar-old TOSMAll (SJj. ridden 
by Sammy Boiilmciis. finished lirsi by lour lengths 
over Miss Caiandish in ihe 5ff(}.g5(> Hcldjine Stakes 
for lillics and marcs at Aqueduct, 
f (arbor View I'arm's 3-y cat-old IRVKUP (535.. tOl. 
Johnny Rote up, won the 555,600 Jerome Handicap 


bv half a length over Li. Stevens al Aqueduct. Quad- 
r.yngle, the llelmoni Si.ikes winner, linislivd 2>/i 
lengths buck in third. 

In Ihe higgcst upset m 20 runnings of the 1VI 
Mar ruiuriiy. Poltex Si.ihle's TfcRRY'S SfCRl T 
(S'lk.XO), Alex Macse in llic saddle, won the S104,- 
695. six-furlong race in Del .M.ir. C .ilif. 

HORSE SHOW — f valuating n.iiion.il and intern.iiiun- 
al compclilion. the U S. Olympic fqiiesirian Colu- 
mn tee selected Hie following team for I okvo: PR|\ 
DfS N L'novs JU\IP(.N<1 Bill .Sreinkraiis. Nor- 
oloo. Conn.; frank Chapol. W allpack Center. N. I.; 
Mary Mairs. Pasadena. Cafif.; Kathy Kusner, .Ar- 
lington, Vi DRfSSAGI Princess de l.i Tour 
d Auvergne (iIk; (ormer Patricia G.ilvin ol S.in I lan- 
CISCO); Jessica Ncwlserrv, Au Sable lorks, N.A.; 
K.iren Melninsh, New Aork. fHRIL-DvA 
Mike Page. (Inarclirt Manor. N.A ; Kevin I rcc- 
man, I'onland. Ore.; Lana diiPnnl. Ches.itse.ikc 
City. Md.; Mike Phmth, SyossCl. N.A.; Kill Hag- 
gard. NaslivilJc (one rider will he cliniinaivd ). 

MODERN renththlon The (otir-man t'..S. Olym- 
pic team will he led hy Army C'.ipiain J I Al AKKJRL, 
29. of Trie. Pa., who compiled 5.1X12 points in the 
live grueling pentathlon events (horseback tiding, 
fencing, pistol shooling. 'Wininung. cross-counirv 
running) ici win the nulional championship I'or the 
second sonsecuiivc year, iit San Anionio. 

TRACK A FIELD AViiJioui even hccalliing hard al 
the lini'h line. (il KRA' LINOGRI N coinpletcd a 
four-mile cinvs-coiimry race m an ania/ing 16.54 ji 
.Ml. .San Antonio C ollege in AValnul. Calif. Tlie 
.Spokane IX-year-olJ, who will run rhe 10.000 me- 
ters at Tokyo, chopped 37 seconds oil the previous 
eoiirse mark of 17.31, set m I95X by Max Truex 
of u.sc. 

MILEPOSTS IIRfD MARRY CRAI f. 49, man- 
ager of the Hnusion Colts since ihcy lomed the 
Naiional league in 1962. by Cieneral .Manager 
Paul Richards. He was immediately succeeded by 
Third Base Coach Luinan Hams, an old friend of 
Richards, 

LOSI. lo Ihe U.S. Olympic boxing team. Ilcavv- 
weight BUST! R MATHIS of Grand Rapids, who 
broke a bone in hiv right hand during a training 
bout with alternate Joe f ra/ier of Long Beach. Cali I . 
I ra/ier replaced Mathis on the team. 

DILD former Boston Brum forward KOBtKI 
r. (Bohliy ) BAUt R. 4V. tliree-timc w inner of (lie 
National Hockey League'.' Lady Bvng Memorial 
Trophy for sporisnianship. of a heart attack in 
Kitchener, Onl. Right winger Hauer joined Ihe 
Brums in 1937 and skaied wiih fellow Kitchener 
natives Mill .Schmidt (center) and AVoody Duinari 
(fcfl wing) an (he formid.TbJe "Kraiir line." which 
led ihc Bruins lo (he 1939 and 1941 Stanley Cup 
championships. After serving with the RC'AI dur- 
ing the war. Bauer retired as a player in 1947 hut 
he remained active m hockey as coach ol the Cana- 
dian Olympic teams m 1956 and I960, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

a -Coiteisr M^Tkett 25 - lee Bo '-f"ion 33.39- 
'rani /anarin., 34 Firlierci Wee* 64 8 ; 

Mil 73,76 — tO'vToin?i- 98-^. . ? r . : \ ^ • • 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



^ 4 


TRACY RIXON, 17. a 
London (elcgraphi'l 
who saved her money 
for parachuiine lessons, 
made her first jump — 
from 2.500 feci —on the 
second day of (raining. 
"I did il for a kick." 
said Britain's young- 
est girl sky diver. "I 
shidJ save up Tor an- 
other go.” 

PAUL PESTMY, Q na- 
tive of Budapest, now 
a U.S. eiii/en and a jun- 
ior at Rutgers, became 
the first athlete to com- 
pete on two U.S. Ol) III- 
pic teams in one year 
when he placed second 
at the modern pentath- 
lon trials in San Anton- 
io. He qualified in July 
for Ihe fencing squad. 



CHARLES ABBOTT. 
16. a \V'a(tT»ille, Me. 
high school junior and 
a golfer who averages 
250 yards on his drives, 
upset Dick Diversi six- 
lime Maine State Ama- 
teur golf champion. 6 
and 5. to become the 
youngest ever to win 
the Waters tile Couniry 
Club title. 


WALTER KING, u 
furniture factory inspec- 
tor and repairman from 
Pleasant Garden. N.C. 
who took up horseshoe 
pitching in 1958, tossed 
a high 71.6', ringer 
average in Lliyabcth. 
N.J. to win the Na- 
tional A.AU singles 
championship for ilie 
second straight year. 





KATHY BUSS. |4, of 
|-ra.«er, .Nfich.. who 
plays the clarinet in her 
high school's marching 
band, walked across 
the 4Vi-milc Mackinac 
Bridge in 55:13.0 to 
win the girls' division 
of the Michigan AALi's 
bridge-walking race 
for the second straight 
year. 

ERNIE SUWARA JR. 
the son of a New York 
City patrolman, and a 
varsity volleyball play- 
er at Santa Monica (Cal- 
if.) City College, re- 
ceived the Helms Ath- 
letic Foundation'' Ath- 
lete of the Y'car Trophy, 
and was named to the 
l2-mdn U.S. Olympic 
volleyball team. 


YESTERDAY 


Short Noisy Return of Dizzy 

Most people think Dizzy Dean pitched his last big'league game in 1941 
— but that only shows how ignorant they are by TED O’LEARY 


I n the memories of most bascbtiil fol- 
lowers. Dizzy l>can is as indissolubly 
linked to the St. Louis Cardinals and 
their Gashousc CJang as Babe Ruth is 
in ihe Yankees iin<i Ty Cobb to the Ti- 
gers. But the last game Dean ever pitched 
in a St. Louis uniform was not for the 
dashing Cardinals but for the dismal 
American League Browns. Not surpris- 
ingly. it was Dean's cgwentric talkative- 
ness that won him this final major league 
liitching assignment — six years after his 
formal retirement following his release 
by the Chicago Cubs. 

The know ing still pick up easy dollars 
in bars by belting 
the unsuspecting 
that Dean pitched 
as late a' 
for an American 
League team, for 
Dizzy'sstintforthe 
Browns has been 
-forgotten by most 
fans. Dizzy, how- 
ever, has not for- 
•gotten it. Neither 
has Bill DeWitt, 
now president of 
the Cincinnati 
Reds, whowasgen- 
tral manager of the 
^t. Louis Browns 
in 1947. Happy 
Chandler may or 
may not have for- 
gotten it. but in 1947 he apparently de- 
cided to pretend that it hud never hap- 
pened. As commissioner of baseball at 
•that lime. Chandler ordered DeWitt not 
to go through with his plan to sign Dean 
to a SI contract so that he could pitch 
one game for the Browns. 

■‘Chandler told me it would not be in 
the best interests of baseball. " DeWitt 
said recently. ”1 decided it wouh! be in 
the best interests of the Browns so I de- 
cided to go ahead and let Diz/y pitch. I 
'expected Chandler to fine me or show' 
disapproval somehow. But you know. I 


never heard a word from him .iboul it." 

l.ikc so many other years. 1947 had 
been an unhappy one for the Browns. 
F'or most of the season the team rested 
snugly in last place. Attendance was as 
languid as the team's won-and-lost rec- 
ord (the Browns drew only .170,474. 
down 205.96! from 1946). 

Dean, then 36, was the Browns' radio 
play-by-play man. "Bill DeWitt kept 
telling me to boost the Browns on the 
air." Dean says. "He told me to em- 
phasize their good plays, but there wasn't 
many good plays 1 could emphasize." 
Far from boosting the Browns. Dean 
remorselessly ex- 
posed their deti- 
cieneics, especially 
their pitching. Be- 
tween references to 
fried chicken, dove 
.shooting, black- 
eyed peas, country 
music, hogback 
and greens, gin 
rummy and his 
sponsor's beer, 
Dean would inter- 
pose such com- 
ments as; "What's 
the matter with 
that guy'? Why 
don't hethrow that 
fast one? Dawg 
gone. I don't know 
what this game’s 
acomin' to. I swear I could beat nine out 
of 10 of the guys that call themselves 
pitchers nowadays." 

By late August most of the Browns' 
pitchers were too dispirited to resent or 
to take issue with Dean's comments. 
But not so their wives, who tuned in his 
re-creations of road games and most of 
his live broadcasts of home games. They 
Were nol too keen on going to the ball 
park to witness the humiliation of their 
husbands. Most of the pitchers' wives 
began calling both DeWitt and Dean 
on the phone. “If that big lug thinks he 


put your 
foot in it... i 
purposely 





Discover the comfort.. , luxurious! Esquire 
"Red Dot" socks are contour styled in a cool, 
soft blend of 70% Creslan' acrylic fiber. 
30% stretch nylon for all the action you 
can give them. And the deep "cushion-foot'’ 
is an exclusive feature that guarantees maxi- 
mum comfort, minimizes fatigue. Superior 
socks with superior performance ... thanks 
to Creslan. One size fits all. In 15 most- 
wanted colors with contrasting two-color 
striped top. Two dollars at better stores. 
Crestan is a product of American cyanamid 
COMPANY, NEW YORK, rr — — 
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Dizzy Dqbii ti’nrmufii 


S^^raiajL 


Ski Patrol and Ski Slope seen in the 
DuPont ad on page 67 are available at: 


Bar Cily MicX 


0*'iev«<*, NeD/ 


Canton. Oni,o 


Oatfo*! M'Cn 


^irlaitonn. Pa 


timvaood Park, 11 


Par RockaMay. N 






MiROIetown f 


Morton Grova. II 






Banjamm Jalfe B Ion lac, 
rXo C, N. V.tary Co, 
liion Co. & Suburban stor«« 


Ely's Clolhion 




Jack Robbini Co, 
Park Mens Shop 
Meyer's Crickil Shop 


Morton Mens S^o^ 


Marks TojiEery 


0 & B Clothes Sn^, 


Holden, Reid 


Mens World & Boysl 




Non York. N Y 


Prov'dence R i 
Pueblo Coloredo 
Reedir'K Pa 


Stale CoHete Pa 
Steirbenriile, Ohio 


Wantaih N V 


West Palm Beach, rtor,da 




Wallach's & Suburban Stores 


^ Robbins & Kolln 
Kays Boys Sh^ Inc 




Rose nbi urn's 




Pred'k, W. Oonnelly 


Chelsea Clothes 
lublns Youth Center 


The Winer ManufOCturlnc Company 


Wanamaker's 


L'liii do un> bctlcr ihiin my husband. wh> 
doesn't be get out there and try?" one 
wife asked DeWitt. 

Bv mid-Sepieniber the refscaied phono 
calls gave DeVVitt an idea. Whv not 
capiiali/c on IX-an's still ntilable fame 
and on the desire of the public to see a 
braggart hiinibled? Why not give Dean 
a chance to prove his boasts? .At the same 
tune. It might help the Browns' attend- 
ance. And itccrlainlv couldn't hurl that 
pitching. 

On Seplemher 17, without consulting 
Manager Miiddv kuel who was in Bos- 
ton with the learn. DeWiit announced 
that he had signed Dean to a S I coiilraei. 
ilial lie would immediately start getting 
into shape and would pitch one or ivviv 
games before the season ended on Sep- 
tember ’S. 

"It's news to me." Ruel tartly told 
reporters in Boston. 

Originallv IXW'm had planned to have 
Doan face C leveland's Bob Feller in one 
game, then pitch the final game of the 
season against the W'hile Sox. But he de- 
cided against a Dean-F'eller duel and set- 
tled fora one-game appearance bv Dean. 
After a week of pitching and balling 
practice Dean announced, “rni read>. 
I'm in good shape and rarin' to go." 

riirce davs before the season ended 
the Browns brought out a pitiful .^15 fans. 
On September 27. for a doubleheadcr 
against the White Sox. only I.O.M showed 
up. Normallv the best the Browns could 
have hoped for on closing day was 2.000. 
doing into their final game the Browns 
were .17 games behind the lirst-place 
>'ankees and four games behind the 
seventh-place Senators. They had won 
>9 games while losing 04. 

On that filial Sunday. 15.916 turned 
out- "It was the fhtrd biggest home 
crowd we had all season." says DeWiit. 

Many of the fans were followers ol 
Dean and the old Cardinal Gashouse 
(iang and had religiously been ignoring 
the Browns for years. .All of the wives 
of the Browns' pitchers were on hand, 
including Dean's wife. I’ai. 

When the game began, Miidvlv Ruel 
was not III the dugoiit. Miffed b> De- 
Witt's signing of Dean wiilioiit consult- 
ing him. Ruel had turned the team over 
to one of his coaches, Fred FlolTniaii. 

Dean gave up a single to Don Kollo- 
way. the first batter he faced. But the 
next baiter hit into a double play and 
Dave Pliilley grounded out. 

In the second inning Rudy York Hied 


out. Thurman 7 ucker singled to left and 
Jack Wallasea walked. There were two 
on and only one out and the Brown.s' 
wives were all smiling. Di//y pitched to 
Cans Michaels, and he hit ihe ball on 
the ground to Shortstop \'ern Stephens, 
who started a quick double play. 

Diz/v wasn't throw ing anywhere neai' 
as hard as he had in his prime, but he 
was keeping the hall in or near the strike 
/one on virtuallv everv pitch. He was 
forcing the While Sox hitlers to swing, 
and ill the third inning Mike Tresh. F'cl 
l.opal (IXaiTs pitching opponent) and 
Kollowav all Hied out. 

Dean went up to ihe plate in the last 
of the third carrying a black-and-white 
striped bat- Plate Umpire Cal Hubbard 
poiiiied out to him that it was illegal 
because of its coloring. So Dean re- 
turned to Ihe dugoiit and came back 
with an even gaudier one. It was red 
and while and had been made especially^ 
for IX'an as a gag by a bat-manufactur- 
ing company. It was as illegal as the 
black-and-white bat. if not more so. but 
after wrestling briellv w iih his conscience 
Hubbard said. "Oh hell, go ahead and 
use it- I guess nobvidy cares." Di//v 
promptly singled to left center, and 
the crowd roared. But on his way to first, 
he pulled a muscle. 

Di/zy weiil to ihe mound, howevci, 
for the fourth inning, and after Bob Ken- 
nedy singled. Philloy. York and Tuekci* 
all Hied out. 

Bv then Di//y'-s leg was stiffening, 
and he realized he was through as a 
pitcher, not only for the day. but forever. 
Coming off the mound for the last time 
as a major leaguer he waved his ciip to, 
Ihe crowd. Fv cry one, including the pitch- 
ers' wives, stood up and cheered. Di/zy' 
thanked his icamiiiates for theirexccllcnk 
fielding support and annoLincod. "I still 
think I can pitch well enough to win. 
hut I ain't agoiiT to try." 

IXan had thrown just .'<9 pitches, ah 
average of less than 10 an inning and 
had faced only 14 hatters, two over Ihe 
minimum. When he left the game the 
score was tied 0 0. In the ninth, however, 
the Sox scored five runs off his successor. 
Glen Moulder. .-A two-run St. Louis rally 
in the Iasi of the ninth fell short, and the 
Browns lost their 95th game. 

I'hat year at Christmas the Browns 
mailed Dean a check for SI.OOO, "Call 
It a bonus." wrote DcNViit in the note 
of greeting and appreeiation that ac- 
companied it. END 
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Tlie now lirood <>f oigar Daringly ilifTcronl 
in ctinceiit. llio now (iniil l.ahol Swiippor i' kcyod ti» tile tasir nf 
Ifiiiav'- >iniarl yming pare writer?. Mraiitifiilly [)roi)<rtkmo<l ^>ith 
a I rim. lai lured luuk. I lie Swagger i' -1% led witli a da'li of elegance 
fur llie man who 'ifck- tup (|iiaiil\ in a mii.iII cigar. \nd yon need 
nut inhale In enjiiy it. He ilelxinuir .. . Sliiiff(:rr u little! 

.1 for f>Or 

eou»Tes» or Italian t::ic 




<S> S\VAGGER 



pul a mile 
Sw€t^^er 
in your life 


Acitl a little Swa^-^er to the '(>4 OlyinpiesI 

We'll s(Mi(] you an Ahiiui|)ak ofS S\\ a»u(M-s al isol ultdv f rta* 
ill reliirn for your coiitrilmliou of^l lo ihe U.S. ()l\iu|)i(; 
Fund. Mail }()ur dollar lo I . S. ()lviu|u(‘ (iouiiuilliM', 
c/o Gold Laliel, D('|)l. S-1, Box 2878, Tam|)a, Fla. 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE Forthc NEW YORK 
Yankees isee page 26). i( was Ihc week they 
won — not just five of six games but maybe 
a pennant as well. The spurt put the Yanks 
back on top for the first time since August 
6 and, not surprisingly, it was Mickey Man- 
tle who carried them into the lead. Mantle 
collected his 450th career homer and his 
2,000ih major league hit in the same game, 
a 6-2 win over the Angels that gave the New 
Yorkers a .002 edge in the standings. But 
Mantle was not the whole show; the newest 
Yankee, Pedro Ramos, came out of the 
bullpen twice to pitch 7% innings of master- 
ful relief, and Whitey Ford threw his ninth 
shutout and his first complete game since 
July 15. The other twocontenders, hai.timore 
(2-4) and CHiCAtiO (2-3), must do better 
against the second-division teams if they in- 
tend to catch New York. The Orioles' regu- 
lar starters failed to win a game, but the 
blame was really on the hitlers, who did not 
produce in two 2-1 losses to the seventh- 
place Twins. Those defeats dropped the 
Birds out of first. For the second consecu- 
tive week the White Sox found ninth-place 
WASHINGTON (3-2) hard to handle. Two 
weeks ago the Senators knocked the Sox 
out of first, and last week they beat them 
twice more, considerably dimming Chica- 
go's pennant chances. Dick Phillips won 
both games with last-inning RBIs, one of 
them wrapping up a four-hit, 1-0 victory 
for Bennie Daniels. One team that could 
give the Yanks trouble is Cleveland (4-0), 
which has seven games remaining with the 
league leaders. The surging Indians, on the 
rise with a 32 15 record since early August, 
pitched their way from seventh to fifth as 
the staff allowed just eight runs and the hit- 
ters came through in the clutch to sweep all 
their games by narrow margins. Hopelessly 
stuck in eighth place, the boston Red Sox 
(5-1) were also winning. The Sox had plenty 


of power hitting (13 homers. .330 team BA) 
and more pitching from Dick Radaiz. who 
won once and lied the major-league record 
for most appearances by a pitcher in a sea- 
son (74). KANSAS city’s John Wyatt matched 
that record the day after Radatz did. but 
the Athletics needed more relief than Wyatt 
could give as they lost four of six by lopsided 
scores. The Detroit Tigers lost all four of 
their games when they hit only .214 and 
failed to support solid pitching by Dave 
Wickersham and Hank Aguirre. Dean 
Chance of the LOS anglle.s Angels (1-4) did 
not need much support from anyone. He 
shut out the Yankees on two hits, running 
his record to just one run allowed in SO 
innings against the Yanks this year. Most 
of the action at Minnesota (2-4) occurred off 
the field. Owner Cal Griffith declared he 
would make sure that the players on the 
Twins arc treated differently next year — 
and then gave Manager Sam Mclc the tra- 
ditional vole of confidence. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Although the Reds 
were 6i/i games out of first. Sammy Ellis. 
CINCINNATI'S (4-2) 23-ycar-old .star reliever, 
would not give up on his team's chances of 
winning the pennant. Ellis was married this 
season, and he and his bride arc planning a 
long winter honeymoon. "Frankly." says 
Sammy, "I need all the Series money I can 
get." Working toward getting it )a.sl week. 
Ellis pitched (t^ scoreless innings, figured in 
three of the Reds' wins and received credit 
for one of them. For once, Ellis' pitching 
was backed up by his light-hitting team- 
mates. They batted .282 and pulled the Reds 
back up to third. The st. louis Cardinals, 
who also won four of six, got hard hitting 
from Curt Flood (.462) and two wins from 
Ray Sadecki to keep one step ahead of the 
Reds in second. But neither the Cards nor 
Cincy could gain more than a half game on 


the league-leading phii adfi phia Phillies (4- 
3). The Phils lost three one-run games, but 
strong pitching from Jim Bunning, Chris 
Short. Dennis Bennett and Bobby Shantz 
broughl home the four victories that pul 
them in the driver's scat for the final two 
weeks of play. They have five games with 
the Reds and three with St. Louis. The tired 
.SAN ER.ANCisco Giants (2-3) slumped back to 
fourth with Juan Marichal the only winner 
on (he staff. Willie Mays, the tiredest Giant 
of all, took a four-day rest and came back 
refreshed to hit three homers and score 
seven runs in tw o games. Veteran Bob Friend 
was bombed twice, but the rest of the 
PiTTSBCRtrH Pirate (4-2) starters kept busy 
shooting down enemy hitters. Bob Vealc 
won his I7ih and 18th games, and Don 
Cardwell, who returned to the Bucs after a 
season's work in the minor leagues, threw a 
four-hit .shutout. Jt wa.s open sca.son on 
Manager Walt Alston’s job again in los an- 
otLE.s, but the Dodgers (4-3 ) may save it for 
him yet. They moved within striking dis- 
tance of a first-division finish. Milwaukee’s 
(2-4) shaky pitching staff allowed 35 runs, 
and Warren Spahn w.as blasted for five of 
them when he uiicmptcd his first start in a 
month as the Braves dropped down a notch 
to sixth. The Hoi;stoN Coll .45s fired three- 
year manager Harry Craft, and Coach Lum 
Harris stepped up to the top job. The Colts 
greeted the new field bo.ss by pulling out a 
2-1 win in the ninth inning to gain a split of 
six games. TheNEw york Mots' ( 1 -4) pitching 
allowed just 13 runs, but the attack was so 
weak (.213 team BA) that they could only 
win when Tracy Stallard threw a four-hit 
shutout. The CHICAGO Cubs (2-4) were out- 
scored 35-15 when 18 pitchers failed to 
check the opposition in their losses. Last 
year's 20-game winner. Dick Ellsworth, 
was hit particularly hard, allowing 13 runs 
in two starts. 



LARAr JACKSON: POSITIVE THINKER 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

When the season is over, the Chicago Cubs’ 
ace right-hander Larry Jackson goes home to 
Boise. Idaho, to spend the winter, and he 
usually has gone a disappointed man. Jackson 
has been in the big leagues for nine seasons 
and has been considered one of the National 
League's best pitchers for most of (hem. but as 
1964 began he had yet to do what every pitcher 
dreams of doing— win 20 games in one year. 
So, with little else to do in Boise, Jackson sat 
down last year and started persuading himself 
that he could be a 20-gumc winner. "I told my- 
self I could win 20 games all last winter. 1 kept 
it up during (he spring and then all through 
(he season,” said Jackson last week. He may 


turn out to be (he best example of the value of 
positive thinking since Norman Vincent Pcalc 
proposed the theory. In the first year of Jack- 
son's experiment he has won his 20 games. 
Tuesday he pitched a six-hit, 6-1 victory over 
(he pennant-contending Cincinnati Reds and 
became the major leagues' first 20-game winner 
of 1964. But his new self-inspired confidence 
propelled him further. Four days later he threw 
another six-hmer. defeating Milwaukee 5-3, 
for his 2lsi win and a big edge toward becom- 
ing baseball's winningest pitcher of the year. 
And what docs Jackson think of it all? "I am 
no better this year than before (his ERA is. 
in fact, higher than in 1963), but I kept tell- 
ing myself that I had to average four wins a 
month to make 2U. and that's just what I did." 
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Bell & Howell builds 
photographic instruments 
a little better 

than they really have to be. 



(So you’ll get pictures a little better 
than you really thought they’d be.) 


We probably look at picture-making differently than 
most. 

Because we think you want something more than a 
camera. Something more than pictures that are “good 
enough”. 

So we don’t build just cameras. 

We build photographic instruments. 

Bell & Howell photographic instruments are extraor- 
dinarily precise. They perform without deviation from 
a rigid set of self-imposed standards. They’re virtually 
incapable of error. They measure light and distance ex- 
actly. They control film perfectly, holding it flat in exact 
focus, corner to corner and edge to edge. 

The Bell & Howell 418 movie camera shown here is 
a good example. The electric eye, which sets your ex- 
posure automatically, is inside the lens. Precisely where 
the light strikes the film, so that it responds only to the 
light that’s in your picture. In subtle lighting, the differ- 
ence can be enormous. In not-so-subtle lighting, it can 
turn “good enough” movies into movies to be proud of. 


You shoot through a precisely-ground 1 1-eIement op- 
tical instrument with built-in filters. You view directly 
through the lens. You zoom in and out as smooth as 
cream, with gentle pressure on a button. You load with 
a refillable cartridge. 

Now, does all this exactitude mean that a Bell & 
Howell instrument is difficult to use? Not at all. For we 
think that part and parcel of our products’ function is 
ease of operation. Pistol grips fit your hand neatly. Con- 
trols fall easily to your fingers. Viewfinders show exact- 
ly how you’re zooming. 

You might expect a photographic instrument to cost 
somewhat more. And you’d be right. 

But look how much more a photographic instrument 
can do for you. 

Bell & Howell builds photographic 
instruments a little better 
than they really have to be. 



IQJTole the readers take over 


OLYMPIC CYCLE 

Sirs: 

Let's hilve more articles like the one on 
Cyclist Jackie Simes {l.ui fo) the Wild White 
Soise. Sept. 14). It is pitiful that he gets 
more support from the Oanes than from his 
fellow Americans. 

Jim KhLSo 

Y akima. Wash. 

Sirs: 

Th.inks n millu>n for a line article. Not 
only have you given your readers an accurate 
and nu'st engaging portrait of this cyclist, 
you have given his sport some line healthy 
publicity. That "wild white noise" will nc\t 
be heard m Tok>o. 

Mks. Laki Bikhir 

Allentown. Pa. 

Sirs: 

I would like Jack Simes to know that all 
of us in the U.S. who have an interest in ama- 
teur cycling will be following his fortunes in 
the coming Olympics. To return home with a 
gold medal or any medal for that matter 
would be just the tonic that bicycle racing 
needs in the U.S. 

DaVL OlMiMAN 

Minnca polis 

DIRTY POOL 

Sirs: 

In your ScoRfCARD column of Sept. 7, you 
mentioned a racial incident that took place 
during the Chargers' recent preseason game 
in Atlanta, and said it occurred in a pool- 
room at the Hilton Inn It did not. True, the 
Hilton Inn is near Atlanta in the city of 
Hapeville, but the poolroom in question is 
not. noreverwas. located in the Hilton Inn. 
nor is it owned or operated by the Hilton 
Inn. It is owned by a private ciii/cn. 

I certainly hope that you will sec to it 
that the air is cleared as far as the location 
of the poolroom is concerned. 7 hank you for 
your line coverage of the .San Diego Chargers. 

Barron Hiuion 

San Diego 

WOLF WHISTLES 

Sirs: 

Jack Olsen's Soumh and Hounds of a Tiw- 
as Half lliaii (Sept. 14) has allirmed my be- 
lief that Te.vas is a land of mental midgets. 

Glln Joms 

V ictoria, B.C. 

Sirs: 

As a participant in and lover of almost all 
sports. I still find it ditllcult to consider 
hunting as sport. Your article described a 
particularly cruel method of destroying a 


very courageous and noble species of wild 
life. 

Although most of us arc passively cruel 
by permitting this type of activity to exist in 
our civilization, your article described the 
hunter as he is — one who dill'ers from others 
by becoming actively cruel. Man is almost 
the only animal that kills for pleasure. The 
excuse often given is that people are more 
intportant than animals. 

Let's hope that your article lights a spark 
within some Texas readers to enact a law that 
prevents cruelty toward anyone or anything. 

CiiORc.t P. Kinkm Jr. 

l.os Angeles 
Sirs: 

Revolting! No other word can describe 
your article on the lexas sport of wolf hunt- 
ing. It is hard to believe that such inhumane 
activities are tolerated in today’s siKiety. 
but then what moie can be expected from 
such ignorant slobs. It's obvious who needs 
the "load of No. 7 shot." 

Rck.ir J. Har.mon 

Los Angeles 

OUT OF EACLE-S NEST 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to SI and Bob Oiium for 
the line and complete article on Bill Cox 
{Ten\e Skipper Jar a latil Ship, Aug. .71). 
I've known Coxic and raced against him for 
many, many years. He has certainly put his 
all into the liable this year, as you suggest. 

However, it is somewhat inaccurate to say 
that John Nichols "dropped out of the crew 
at the end of the preliminary trials." The fact 
is John was tired. He was tired not face-to- 
face but over the telephone after he had 
gone home to Port Chester at the end of the 
New ^'ork Yacht Club Cruise— and he was 
fired not by Cox but by the manager of the 
zkurora Syndicate, because he "didn’t know- 
enough." 

Now John Nichols raced with me for four 
years on Weatherly head man on the fore- 
deck. He made a boat that was slow upwind 
go downwind very fast indeed with the result 
that under our guidance Weatherh won 
three Queen’s Cups, a couple of ClucasCups 
(for the best elapsed time on the longest run 
of the NY'i C Cruise), one Astor Cup, three 
Hovey Bowls (emblematic of the 12-meter 
season championship) and the Cygnet Cup 
in 1961 for the outstanding performance 
on the NY't C Cruise, plus the NINA I rophy 
and Vineyard Trophy in the 1961 S incyard 
R ace. 

In my opinion, John Nichols has no peer 
except Rod Stephens Jr. in jib or spinnaker 
handling and trimming. I've sailed and raced 
with both of them probably more than any- 


one else over a great many years. They both 
know their stulf and know how tx> handle 
themselves, aboard any boat of any si/e. 

Furthermore, it is my opinion (which no 
one has asked for), that there were three 
factors that were mainly responsible for the 
selection of Constellation over American 
I-Mule'. I >thc removal of John Nichols, 2) the 
addition of Rod Stephens to Constellation 
land you can bet your bottom dollar that 
this move "pulled” the crew of Connie 
right together) and .7) the new helmsm.in 
of Connie. Bob Bavicr Jr., who is no slouch 
at steering anything. 

Arihiir Knai'P Jr. 

Larchmoni, N.Y. 

RYUN'S RACE 

Sirs: 

I feel compelled to compliment you on 
your coverage of Jim Ryun’s preparation for 
the Olympic trials (A Kansas Boy nith a 
Man-size 7‘«vA.Scpt. 14), Your article made 
me feel advance pressures, strategics, and 
determinations. Most impressive however, 
was rereading it after the race. 

Surely no one featured with such specula- 
tion on your cover has ever come on so 
magnilicenily. Ryun did all the things ex- 
pected of and predicted for him and added 
that ingredient he had lacked before. 

I have seen the video tape three times, 
including slow motion, and I will never for- 
get that skinny 1 7-year-old form in the never- 
say-dic drive that nailed a fine older runner 
at the tinish line and got him his trip to 
Tokyo. It certainly was not a brilliant strat- 
egy race for Jim Ryun. He ran all over the 
track and many extra meters, but the things 
he lacks he can learn. What he showed he 
has fully justifies all the attention he has been 
given. May all yxvur choices prove so apt! 

Harry Crosby 

La Jolla. Cahf. 

Sirs: 

What a shame and a pity, that a coach 
could be so seltish as to force a teen-ager 
into competition in the manner that Bob 
Timmons is pushing Jim Ryun. I am sorry 
for both of them. 

Charloitl C. Marsh 
South Burlington, \'t. 

BUSHY LOOK 

Sirs: 

1 he September 1 4 issue of SI devotes eight 
pages to something you people call "the 
sporting look." The sad part of it all is that 
every page means one less page devoted to 
sports, truly a shameful waste! 

t. \V. Baglin 

Huntsville, Ala. 

conlinueJ 
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“I bought Northwestern Mutual life 
insurance because it offered me 
the largest recurring savings!” 

RIC HARD DORS I , age 3S. is president of Dorscti Plastics Co., fiberglass boat builders. Santa Clara, Calif. 



I 'm ordinarily a comparison 
shopper. But I'd never really 
thought to compare similar policies 
among major life in.surance com- 
panies. I guess I just didn't believe 
any significant dilTerence would exist. 

“When I talked to a Northwestern 
Mutual agent, he straightened me 
out in a hurry. He showed me how 
as the cash value of a Whole Life 
policy increases, its net cost is re- 
duced. Then he showed me why the 
cash value of a NMI. life policy 
builds so fast . . . and why in rela- 
tively short time, the ycar-by-ycar 
increase in the cttslt value of the 


Mrs. Dor.U. as well as 
the 3 chUdren—Jim. 
Jane, am! Chrh—are 
alli\MLpolicio\< tiers. 


policycxecedsihe>earbyyearouilay. 

“Me pointed out that from this 
time on I'd be enjoying a recurring 
savings situation in which I'd save 
more each year I was insured. He 


prov ed to me in dollars and cents that 
Northwestern Mutual was my best 
buy. Most amazing to me, NML’s 
dividend record since has made his 
original figures ultra-conservative!" 


There is a difference! 


Not all life insurance companies arc alike. 
I lere's an example of Northwestern Mutual's 
unique values : 

A 35-year-old man buys a SIO.OOO NMI 
"65 Life” policy. Assuming continuation of 
present dividend rates, from the fifth year 
on. the increase in cash value each year will 
exceed the annual premium payment. In 
20 years, he’ll have paid S3. 994 in pre- 
miums. But in addition to the protection 


he’s had. his guaranteed cash value will 
be S4.7I9! 

By dividing the cash value by the pre- 
miums paid, you get an "Investment Quo- 
tient” of 1 18"o. This means for every SI put 
in, there’s a build-up in cash value of SI. 18. 

For complete information, simply contact 
an agent of (he Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Your phone book lists 
his name and number. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MLTl'AL LIFE INSl'RANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wi.tconsin 


19TH HOLE ..mlitiueJ 


( 


she won't? 


she will! 



a very persuasive fragrance for men 

Cologne, After Shdve, Talc, ShoMcr Soap Bar, Gift Scis 
Caryl Richardv, Inc., Ncm York, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Those monk-sirap shtK-s and that Aus- 
tralian bush hat are rjd^culou^. 

J\NLI SiMI'SON 

Chicago 

DENDY ON SONNY 

Sirs: 

As a subscriber to your publication fmm 
its hrst issue. I \sish to make a fevs observa- 
tions anent your article. To I'ialii nr \(>l h> 
ri^’hi? (Sept. 7). Over a period of many 
years you have carried items relating to the 
National Boving AssiKiation and later the 
SNorld Roving Association. Most of these 
news stones, in my opinion, were critical of 
these organizations. I will admit that at times 
criticism was justified, but I do think that 
the current article was unfair and did not 
contain all of the facts relating to certain 
actions taken at the 1964 convention of the 
World Roving Assi>ciation. 

With reference to myself and brooks Den- 
dy. your reporter failed to record my open- 
ing remarks with regard to this man. During 
the tenureof Joe Louisas heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. Dcndy was the Negro 
golf champion of the U.S. For some three or 
four years these two champions of golf and 
bovmg loured the U.S. giving cvhibition 
matches; hence 1 consider IXndy fully qual- 
ilicd to express an opinion on Sonny Liston. 
W'hat he said, in my opinion, accurately ex- 
presses the thinking of a majority of the 
sports fans of the world. 

John Y. Jordas Jr. 

Asheville Boxing Commission 
Asheville. N.C. 

FORGOTTEN CHAMPS 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford's recent article on Roy 
Emerson {Briahi Shine on iin Old Shoe. 
Scpi. 7) was well done, but in essence he 
failed to mention the really salient features 
of Emo's game; he is an errorless machine 
from the baseline and possesses the soundest 
ground strokes in amateur tennis. 

Deford really goofed when he said that 
Rod Laver "has found a swift professional 
obscurity." Laver today is one of the three 
best tennis players in the world, and it is 
almost impossible to say who is the best 
among Laver, Roscwall and Gonzalez.. If 
Deford had done the proper research he 
would have known that Laver beat both 
Rosewall and Gonzalez to win the U.S. pro 
grass court championship in July in Brook- 
line. Mass, lie has also won other big pro 
tournaments and. after a slow start, is one 
of the three best in the world. How obscure 
can you get? 

Gf OROfc R. Pi sot tv 

Atlanta 

• As obscure as the world's three best 
tennis players.— ED. 
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EDITORIAL &. ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SroHIS IlIlVIRMIO. 

Time h Life llnililinti. K.vkcklkr Cciimr, 
New Vurk. \e« York lUUJO. 


Time Ine. ulso puhliNhes Timi . I ii i . Li iRTt'sr. 

1. KU 1 ..Ri M and. .11 enniimeiion 

«iili lo suKiilianes, the Internjtniiial edi- 
tli.ni .<r Timi and tin. Cha.rnun nC llw 
Hoard. Andrew Hei.kcll; <-hairnijn. Lvecu- 
live Conimillee. Roy t, l.arven; Chairman, 
finanee C'ommiiiec. Charles I. Siillnun; 
rrevidenl. James A. 1 men; I xceulivc Vice 
Previdcnl and Treaviircr, l> W. Hiunihaunh; 
Senior Vice Previvleni. t. O Jaekxvn: Vice 
Previdcnt and Secrelarv. Bern.ird H.irncv; 
Vice Prevideni and Awiviaiit In the Previdciil. 
Arnold \V. tai-lson: Vice PteMdcnls. Bern- 
hard M. Avicr, I dgar K. Baker. Clay Buck- 
houl, R. \1. Bueklcy, John 1,. Ilalicnheck. 
Jerome s, Hardv, Hen.v I uec III- Arthur R. 
Xliirivhv Jr. Ralph O. Paine Jr.. P. I. I■fe^tlee, 
Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James R. Shepley: 
Compiroller and Awiviani Sccrciary. John L. 
Harvey- Assistant Cnmpir.sHcr and Assislanl 
Sccreiary. t hartes I.. lile.-ison Jr.; AsMsianl 
Tre.iMircr, W, (i, Davis; Assistant Treasiirer, 
Lvjn -S, Invels; Assivi.mt Ticasurer. Richard 
U. .McKcouKh. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


Please include a SPORTS ILl t'STRATm label to 
insure prunipt service whenever you write about your 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

540 North Michigan Avc.. Chicago. JII. 60611. 
Charles A. Adams. Cien’I Mgr. 

TO SUBSCRIBE 

mail ihis form with your payment, 
check one; 

new tubscfipiion, i renew my subscription. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S.. ( annda and U.S. Possessions. 1 yr. $7.50. 

All other subscriptions. I yr, SIO.OO. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, please Ici tis know five weeks 
before shanemK vour .idd'css I’l.icc iiug.iymc 

place yuur m.iga/me .iddrcsv lalvel here and slip 
ihiv form to your teller. 


address 


City slate zipcode 




Viceroy is scientifically made 
to taste the way you'd like a 
filter cigarette to taste. 

Not too strong . . . not too light , , . 
Viceroy’s got the taste that's right. 



SMOKE ALL 7 
Smoko all seven filler brands 
and you'll agree: some taste 
too strong . . . while others 
taste too light. But Viceroy— 
with the Deep-Weave Filler- 
tastes the way you'd like a filter 
cigarette to taste. That's right! 





Compare RCA Victor against all others for natural color ! 



It’s the most widely proved Color TV-from ®399f5 


\(*\v \ iRta Murk 10 Color TV is the 
most powerful, most dependable ever 
built by R(”A N’icior. It gives you 
better color purity, greater contrast 
than ever before . . . and easy, accu- 
rate color tuning. 

A.sk your dealer to demonstrate 
how the new RCA Vidor Automatic 
Color Purifier keci’s colors {jure and 


natural. He’ll also show you swivel 
and caster models made practical by 
this remarkable feature. On all models 
c.xccpt Dttrnj. Doi\k]i, Jiailt a. 

And now — the lowest price ever for 
RCA Victor Color TV — owh/ 
for the Dnrnj, not Khnu-n. The A/ry- 
nndcr, illustrated. i *Manufadurer's 
nationally advertised j)rice, optional 


with dealer. Prices, specifications sub- 
ject to change. More people own RCA 
\'iclor than any other TV- 
black and white or color. 





The Most Trusted Name in Televisior^ 


